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AN  ORCHID 

The  lesson  outlines  in  pamphlet  form  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  big  im- 
provement over  the  monthly  outlines  in  the  Instructor.  I  like  the  new  In- 
structor not  only  in  format  but  in  content  much  better  than  the  o'd  one. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  the  Faculty  Meeting  program.  The  les- 
sons for  this  year  have  been  most  helpful  and  stimulating — Geo.  H.  Marti- 
mer,  former  New  York  Stake  Sunday  School  superintendent. 
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MILTON    BENNION 


hose  readers  who  have  followed  the  series  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Anthony  W,  Ivins  published  in 
this  magazine  last  November  to  July,  inclusive,  will 
doubtless  have  very  definite  impressions  of  his  nobility 
of  character  and  his  great  service  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  communities  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 

President  Ivins  was  always  ready  to  subordinate 
his  financial  interests,  his  prospects  for  political  ad- 
vancement, and  his  preferences  in  personal  and  social 
life  to  the  calls  that  came  to  him  to  render  service  to 
God  and  his  fellowmen.  This  characteristic  was  strik- 
ingly manifest  in  the  various  missions  he  filled  and  in 
the  assistance  he  later  gave  to  the  L.  D.  S.  communities 
in  Mexico  in  their  dire  distress. 

His  keen  sense  of  justice  was  manifest  in  never 
ending  devotion  to  the  well  being  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  disinherited — those  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  equally  with  their  fellowmen  in  the 
benefits  of  the  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
which  God  created  for  the  use  of  all,  rather  than  some- 
thing to  be  monopolized  and  exploited  for  the  enrich- 
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ment  of  a  few  to  the  ultimate  deprivation  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  This  led  him.  to  become  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  poverty  stricken  Mexican  people  who 
had  been  reduced  to  practical  serfdom  by  a  medieval 
type  of  feudalism  developed  and  supported  by  the  dic- 
tatorial rule  of  both  church  and  state. 

This  condition  was  challenged  in  President  Ivins' 
time  by  the  rise  of  a  new  type  of  government  in  Mexi- 
co which  sought  to  restore  to  the  people  their  natural 
and  rightful  belongings.  These  peaceable  revolution- 
ary reforms  and  so-called  socialistic  measures  were  de- 
fended by  President  Ivins  as  in  line  with  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  Christian  conception  of  human  brother- 
hood. 

The  political  philosophy  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can governments  are  founded  he  conceived  to  be  not 
merely  the  external  forms  of  democracy  but  rather  a 
guarantee  of  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  natural  resources  and  social  values  created  by 
God  and  the  collective  activities  of  mankind  through 
the  ages. 

This  political  philosophy  and  corresponding  char- 
acter qualities  were  manifest  by  President  Ivins  from 
his  boyhood  in  his  association  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Southern  Utah,  and  won  for  him  their  lasting  grati- 
tude. Fair  and  charitable  treatment  of  these  disinher- 
ited tribes  was  with  him  not  based  merely  on  the  idea 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  than  to  fight  them,  but  rather 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  our  fellowmen,  and 
that  they  had  been  deprived  of  some  of  their  customary 
rights  to  the  use  of  natural  resources  after  their  man- 
ner of  life,  and  that  we  owe  it  to  them  to  ofFer  as  a 
matter  of  justice  whatever  we  can  properly  give  by 
way  of  compensation.  Their  appreciation  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  them  on  equal  terms  was  impressively  ex- 
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pressed  in  their  funeral  services  for  him  described  in 
the  July  issue  of  this  magazine. 

President  Ivins'  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  problems  with  which  his  fellows  struggled 
was  also  manifest  in  his  kindly  and  helpful  attitude 
toward  those  who  disbelieved  or  doubted  some  of  the 
theological  principles  which  he  advocated.  This  gained 
for  him  the  friendship  of  all  honest  men  with  whom 
he  associated  and  the  unqualified  confidence  of  the 
youth  of  the  Church  who  were  perplexed  with  doubts. 
The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  understand  their  doubts 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  doubters  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  help  in  a  kindly  spirit  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems and  to  attain  a  rational  faith.  A  person  with  this 
attitude  brings  these  results  far  more  effectively  than 
could  be  done  by  one  wedded  to  dogmatism  and  given 
to  condemnation  of  the  doubter.  President  Ivins'  at- 
titude was  rather  to  say,  "Come  now,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." There  is  in  this  a  valuable  lesson  for  all  teach- 
ers of  religion. 

On  the  side  of  applied  religion  President  Ivins 
was  ever  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  men  of  good  will, 
irrespective  of  their  religious  affiliations,  in  any  social 
betterment  cause.  This  was  in  strict  accord  with  the 
attitude  and  practice  of  his  leader  in  the  presidency. 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  was  a  leader  of  the  Better- 
ment League  and  other  civic  causes  before  he  became 
President  of  the  Church,  and  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent, an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Social  Welfare 
League,  which  brought  together  in  one  body  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  churches,  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, and  other  socially  minded  groups  in  a  united 
effort  to  make  the  community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  to  bring  up  a  family.  President  Ivins  gave 
whole  hearted  support  to  this  movement,  and  with  his 
vast  experience  in  civic  as  well  as  religious  affairs  was 
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a  wise  and  sympathetic  counselor  to  law  enforcement 
officials  who  sought  his  advice  and  support. 

On  the  general  philosophy  of  government  he  was 
in  full  harmony  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  pronounce- 
ment "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
He  accepted  the  declaration  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants: "We  believe  that  governments  were  instituted 
of  God  for  the  benefit  of  man."  They  have  provided 
public  highways,  public  schools,  and  many  other  nec- 
essary services  in  a  civilized  community.  It  is  an  in- 
excusable misconception  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment to  call  it  "a  necessary  evil."  This  is  to  ignore  its 
positive,  constructive  functions,  one  of  which  is  to 
devise  and  carry  out  ways  and  means  of  eliminating 
war  and  crime  insofar  as  possible,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  negative  or  police  functions  in  the  narrower  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

President  Ivins  was  strong  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tive functions  of  government.  His  was  an  enlight- 
ened, forward  looking  citizenship  in  the  interest  of  the 
well  being  of  all  the  people.  In  this,  too,  he  was  in 
harmony  with  the  views  and  the  political  aims  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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►ecause  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  multiphcity  of  methods  of 
developing  an  idea,  untrained  teach- 
ers frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
occupy  with  the  assigned  lesson  ma- 
terial the  full  time  in  a  class  period. 
A  careful  study  and  application  of 
the  more  important  methods  of  de- 
veloping ideas,  however,  soon  makes 
it  possible  for  the  conscientious 
teacher,  not  only  to  occupy  the 
full  time,  but  also  to  present  mater- 
ial in  a  clearer  and  more  interesting 
manner. 

The  use  of  examples  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  common  of  the  six 
methods  we  shall  discuss.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  method  derives 
from  the  fact  that  a  concrete  ex- 
ample has  a  stimulating  quality.  It 
also  is  an  aid  to  clear  presentation. 

Science  and  Belief  in  God 

The  idea:  "Not  all  eminent  scien- 
tists are  disbelievers  in  God,"  can 
be  developed  by  giving  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  scientists  who  do 
believe  in  God.  Michael  Pupin, 
physicist,  and  one-time  head  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  pointed  out 
that  his  explorations   in   the   field 

f  science  had  taught  him  that  this 
a  world  of  order.    Cognizant  of 

hat  order  he  wrote: 


"Wherever  science  has  explored 
the  universe,  it  has  found  it  to  be 
a  manifestation  of  a  coordinating 
principle.  It  leaves  us  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  back  of 
everything  there  is  a  definite  guid- 
ing principle,  which  leads  from 
chaos  to  cosmos.  We  are  faced  with 
t[wo  alternatives:  We  can  either 
believe  that  cosmos,  the  beautiful 
law  and  order,  is  simply  the  result 
of  haphazard  happenings,  or  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  definite  intelli- 
gence. Now,  which  are  you,  as  an 
intelligent  being,  going  to  choose? 

"Personally,  I  choose  to  believe 
in  the  coordinating  principle,  the 
Divine  Intelligence.  Why?  Because 
it  is  simpler.  It  is  more  intelligible. 
It  harmonizes  with  my  whole  ex- 
perience. 

"The  theory  that  intelligent  be- 
ings like  ourselves,  or  intelligent 
processes  like  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  the  the  outcome  of  unintel- 
ligent haphazard  happenings,  is  be- 
yond my  understanding.  And  why 
should  I  accept  such  a  theory  when 
I  observe  the  evidence  of  a  directing 
intelligence  every  day?"  ^ 


^  Albert  E.  Wiggam,  Science  is 
Leading  Us  Closer  to  God,  The 
American  Magazine,  CIV  (Septem- 
ber, 1927),  p.  194. 
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Robert  A.  Millikan,  world  re- 
nowned scientist  from  the  Califor- 
nia School  of  Technology,  shows 
his  belief  in  a  supreme  being  in  the 
following  statement: 

"If  there  be  a  man  who  does  not 
believe,  either  through  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  religious  faith  or  through 
the  objective  evidence  which  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  world 
offers,  in  a  progressive  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  if  there  be  a  man 
who  in  neither  of  these  two  ways 
has  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
meaning  to  and  a  purpose  for  ex- 
istence, if  there  be  such  thorough- 
going pessimism  in  this  world,  then 
may  I  and  mine  be  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  contact  with  it.  If 
the  beauty,  the  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  this  life  as  revealed  by 
both  science  and  religion  are  all  a 
dream,  then  let  me  dream  on  for- 


ever. 


»  a 


Consequence  of  Disloyalty 

Moreover,  the  abstraction,  "dis- 
loyalty" can  be  explained  by  means 
of  presenting  the  example  of  the 
disloyalty  of  Lacoste,  Napoleon's 
trusty  guide,  in  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  battle,  according  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  was  fought  on  the  basis 
of  the  physical  plan  of  the  letter 
"A".  Napoleon's  forces  were  below 
the  cross  bar  of  the  letter,  and  Well- 
ington's were  above.  Napoleon, 
looking  through  his  binoculars  at 
a  little  white  church  located  on  the 

*  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Science  and 
Religion,  as  quoted  in  John  A. 
Beaty,  et  al.,  Tacts  and  Ideas  (New 
York:  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1930), 
p.  99. 
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left  side  of  the  letter  "A,"  suspected 
that  something  was  wrong.  His 
trusty  guide,  Lacoste,  knew  the  ter- 
ritory well.  Napoleon  questioned 
him  and  received  assurance  that  the 
physical  features  of  the  terrain 
would  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gram. Feeling  that  all  was  well, 
Napoleon  sent  the  finest  cavalry 
Europe  ever  saw  up  to  meet  the 
forces  of  Wellington.  When  the 
cavalry  arrived  at  the  cross  bar  of 
the  letter  "A"  they  encountered  a 
ravine  about  two  fathoms  deep. 
The  first  row  of  cavalry  stopped, 
but  it  was  forced  into  the  ravine 
by  the  second  row,  the  second  by 
the  third,  the  third  by  the  fourth, 
until  the  ravine  was  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  living  and  dead  horses  and 
men.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
went  over  this  grinding  mess  of  hu- 
man and  horse  flesh  after  the  forces 
of  Wellington.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  whole  history  of  Europe  might 
have  been  different  had  it  not  been 
for  Lacoste's  betrayal. 

Comparison  and  Contrast 

In  selecting  examples  for  presen- 
tation, the  teacher  should  not  find 
only  an  example  that  illustrates  the 
point,  but  an  example,  wherever 
possible,  that  gives  spiritual  uplift. 

Comparison  and  contrast,  a  me- 
thod closely  akin  to  that  of  giving 
examples,  is  a  genuinely  significant 
method  of  developing  an  idea.  The 
recognition  of  similarity  and  dissim- 
ilarity is  stimulating  to  the  imagin- 
ation. In  addition  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  this  stimulation,  the 
method  promotes  clarity.  Compari- 
son and  contrast  are  frequently  used 
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together  because  the  real  truth  may 
not  be  apparent  until  both  the  re- 
semblance and  the  difference  have 
been  presented. 

A  clearer  understanding  of 
"faith"  can  be  gained  by  comparing 
and  contrasting  it  with  "belief." 
Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
utilized  this  method  in  presenting 
his  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
"faith." 

"The  terms  faith  and  belief"  he 
wrote,  "are  sometimes  used  as  syno- 
nyms; nevertheless  each  of  them  has 
a  specific  meaning  in  our  language, 
although  in  early  usage  there  was 
little  distinction  between  them,  and 
therefore  the  words  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  many  scriptural  pas- 
sages.  Belief,  in  one  of  its  accepted 
senses,  may  consist  in  merely  intel- 
lectual  assent,    while   faith   implies 
such  confidence  and  conviction  as 
will   impel    to    action.     Dictionary 
authority  justifies  us  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  accord- 
ing to  present  usage  in  English;  and 
this   authority  defines    belief   as   a 
simple  assent  to  the  truth  or  actu- 
ality of  anything,  excluding  how- 
ever the  moral  element  of  responsi- 
bility through  such  assent,  which  re- 
sponsibility is  embraced   by  faith. 
Belief  is  in  a  sense  passive,  an  agree- 
ment or  acceptance  only;   faith  is 
active  and  positive,  embracing  such 
reliance  and  confidence  as  will  lead 
to  works.  Faith  in  Christ  comprises 
belief  in  Him,  combined  with  trust 
in   Him.    One    cannot   have  faith 
without  belief;  yet  he  may  believe 


and  still  lack  faith.  Faith  is  vivified, 
vitalized,  living  beHef ."  ' 

Definition  by  Elimination 

Definition  by  elimination,  a  me- 
thod of  development  not  so  common 
as  examples  and  comparison  and 
contrast,  is  none  the  less  a  most  sig- 
nificant method.  Albert  Wiggam 
used  definition  by  exclusion  to  de- 
fine eugenics.  I  quote  his  definition 
in  full: 

"Eugenics  is:  Not  free  love.  Not 
sex-hygiene.  Not  public  health.  Not 
trial  marriage.  Not  a  vice  crusade. 
Not  prenatal  culture.  Not  physical 
culture.  Not  enforced  marriage. 
Not  killing  off  the  weaklings.  Not 
a  scheme  for  breeding  super-men. 
Not  a  plan  for  producing  genius  to 
order.  Not  a  plan  for  taking  the 
romance  out  of  love.  Not  a  scheme 
'for  breeding  human  beings  like  ani- 
mals.' Not  a  departure  from  the 
soundest  ideals  of  sex  morals,  love, 
marriage,  home  and  parenthood." 

"Eugenics  is  none  of  these  things. 
.  ,  .  Turning  to  the  positive  side, 
however,  uegenics  is  a  method  or- 
dained of  God  and  seated  in  natural 
law  for  securing  better  parents  for 
our  children,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  born  more  richly  endowed  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  for  the 
human  struggle."* 

'  James  E.  Talmage,  The  Articles 
of  Faith,  (Salt  Lake  City:  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  1924),  pp.  96,  97. 

*  Albert  Wiggam,  The  New  Dec- 
alogue of  Sa>«c^,  (Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.,  1923),  pp. 
99-101. 
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The  Constituents  of  an  Idea 

Not  infrequently  an  idea  can  be 
developed  best  by  pointing  out  its 
constituents.  Henry  Drummond 
illustrates  the  method  when  he  com- 
ments on  Paul's  analysis  of  love. 

"After    contrasting    love    with 
these   things,"    Drummond   writes, 
"Paul,   in  three  verses,  very  short, 
gives   us   an    amazing   analysis   of 
what  this  supreme  thing  is.     I  ask 
you  to  look  at  it.   It  is  a  compound 
thing,  he  tells  us.    It  is  like  light. 
As  you  have  seen  a  man  of  science 
take  a  beam  of  light  and  pass  it 
through  a  crystal  prism,  as  you  have 
seen  it  come  out  on  the  other  side 
of    the   prism   broken   up   into   its 
component  colors  —  red,  and  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  violet,  and  orange, 
and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  — 
so    Paul    passes    this    thing,    love, 
through  the  magnificent  prism  of 
his  inspired  intellect,  and  it  comes 
out  on  the  other  side  broken  up  into 
its  elements.  And  in  these  few  words 
we  have  what  one  might  call  the 
Spectrum  of  Love,  the  analysis  of 
Love.    Will  you  observe  what  its 
elements  are?    Will  you  notice  that 
they  have  common  names;  that  they 
are   virtues   which   we   hear    about 
every    day;    that    they   are    things 
which  can  be   practiced  by  every 
man  in  every  place  in  life;  and  how, 
by  a  multitude  of  small  things  and 
ordinary  virtues,  the  supreme  thing, 
the  summum  bonum,  is  made  up? 
The  Spectrum  of  Love  has  nine  in- 
gredients: 

Patience "Love  suffereth  long" 

Kindness "And  is  kind" 

Generosity "Love  envieth  not" 
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Humility "Love  vaunteth 

not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up' 

Courtesy  "Doth  not  behave 

itself  unseemly' 

Unselfishness  "Seeketh  not 

her  own' 

Good  Temper.. —"Is  not  easily 

provoked' 

Guilelessness "Thinketh   no   evil' 

Sincerity-..."Rejoiceth  not  in  in- 
iquity, but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth' 
Patience;    kindness;    generosity 
humility;    courtesy;    unselfishness 
good  temper;  guilelessness;  sincerity 
— these  make  up  the  supreme  gift, 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man."" 


Amplifying  an  Idea 

Amplifying  the  idea  by  means  of 
discriminating  selection  and  presen- 
tation of  details  is  perhaps  as  inter- 
esting a  manner  of  developing  an 
idea  as  can  be  found.  A  description 
of  a  snowflake  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  is  not  as  interesting  as  a  similar 
description  of  its  lacy  pattern  as 
seen  through  the  miscroscope.  A 
teacher  should  amplify  his  idea  with 
words  as  the  miscroscope  an  object 
to  the  sight. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  uses  a 
combination  of  this  method  and  the 
method  of  giving  an  example  to  de- 
velop the  idea  that  belief  in  a  resur- 
rection should  not  be  discredited 
because  of  its  miraculous  nature,  for 
we  are  surrounded  with  the  mirac- 
ulous. 

"I  was  eating  a  piece  of  water- 
melon  some   months   ago,"   Bryan 

^  Henry  Drummond,  The  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  World,  (Philadel- 
phia:   David  McKay  Co.,  no  date), 

pp.  23-27., 
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commented,  "And  was  struck  with 
its  beauty.  I  took  some  of  the  seed 
and  dried  them  and  weighed  them, 
and  found  that  it  would  require 
some  five  thousand  seed  to  weigh  a 
pound.  And  then  I  applied  mathe- 
matics to  that  forty-pound  melon. 
One  of  these  seeds,  put  into  the 
ground,  when  warmed  by  the  sun 
and  moistened  by  the  rain,  goes 
to  work;  it  gathers  from  somewhere 
two  hundred  thousand  times  its  own 
weight  and,  forcing  this  raw  ma- 
terial through  a  tiny  stem,  con- 
structs a  watermelon.  It  covers  the 
outside  with  a  coating  of  green;  in- 
side of  the  green  it  puts  a  layer  of 
red,  and  all  through  the  red  it  scat- 
ters seeds,  each  one  capable  of  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  reproduction. 
Where  did  that  little  seed  get  its 
tremendous  power?  Where  did  it 
find  its  coloring  matter?  How  did 
it  collect  its  flavoring  extract?  How 
did  it  build  a  watermelon?  Until 
you  can  explain  a  watermelon,  do 
not  be  too  sure  that  you  can  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
or  say  just  what  He  would  do  or 
how  He  would  do  it.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain the  watermelon,  but  I  eat  it 
and  enjoy  it."  " 

Quintilian's  advice  and  example 
recorded  below  illustrate  the  interest 
that  derives  from  amplifying  an  idea 
by  means  of  presenting  significant 
details: 

"So  too,"  he  writes,  "we  may 
move  our  hearers  to  tears  by  the 
picture  of  a   captured  town.     For 

^  William  Jennings  Bryan,  The 
Prince  of  Peace,  (New  York:  Barse 
and  Hopkins,  no  date),  pp  21,  22. 


the  mere  statement  that  the  town 
was  stormed,  while  no  doubt  it  em- 
braces all  that  such  a  calamity  in- 
volves, has  all  the  curtness  of  a  dis- 
patch, and  fails  to  penetrate  to  the 
emotions  of  the  hearer.  But  if  we 
expand  all  that  the  word  'stormed' 
includes,  we  shall  see  the  flames 
pouring  from  house  and  temple,  and 
hear  the  crash  of  falling  roofs  and 
one  confused  clamor  blent  of  many 
cries:  we  shall  behold  some  in  doubt 
whither  to  fly,  others  clinging  to 
their  nearest  and  dearest  in  one  last 
embrace,  while  the  wailing  of 
women  and  children  and  the  laments 
of  old  men  that  the  cruelty  of  fate 
should  have  spared  them  to  see  that 
day  will  strike  upon  our  ears.  .  .  . 
For  though,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  sack  of  a  city  includes  all  these 
things,  it  is  less  effective  to  tell  the 
whole  news  at  once  than  to  recount 
it  detail  by  detail."  ^ 

As  Quintilian  did  in  the  above 
example,  the  teacher  must  give  the 
details  which  make  the  idea  con- 
crete, details  which  appeal  through 
the  imagination  to  the  senses.  In 
such  a  manner  the  good  teacher 
communicates  the  idea  and  the  feel- 
ing. 

Mark  Twain  furnishes  us  with 
a  singular  example  of  selecting  the 
characteristic  details  which  appeal 
to  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
tasting. 

"I  know,  he  writes,  "how  to  tell 
when  it  is  ripe  without  'plugging' 
it;  I  know  how  inviting  it  looks 
when  it  is  cooling  itself  in  a   tub 

^Modern  Philology  (August, 
1937),  p.  86. 
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of  water  under  the  bed  waiting;  I 
know  how  it  looks  when  it  lies  on 
the  table  on  the  sheltered  great  floor 
space  between  house  and  kitchen, 
and  the  children  gathered  for  the 
sacrifice  and  their  mouths  watering: 
I  know  the  crackling  sound  it  makes 
when  the  carving  knife  enters  its 
end,  and  I  can  see  the  split  fly 
along  in  front  of  the  blade  as  the 
knife  cleaves  its  way  to  the  other 
end;  and  I  can  see  its  halves  fall 
apart  and  display  the  rich  red  meat 
and  the  black  seeds,  and  the  heart 
standing  up,  a  luxury  fit  for  the 
elect;  I  know  how  a  boy  looks  be- 
hind a  yard-long  slice  of  that  melon, 
and  I  know  how  he  feels;  for  I 
have  been  there."  * 

Figurative  Comparisons 

"Figurative  comparison"  is  an- 
other method  of  making  an  idea 
stimulating  and  attractive.  Sholem 
Asch  frequently  uses  this  method. 
Meanwhile,"  he  writes,  "we  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  high 
notables  of  Jerusalem,  the  sages  and 
the  scholars,  had  come  forth  to 
greet  us  in  the  name  of  the  city.  It 
did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  our 
error,  in  fact  no  longer  than  it  took 
us  to  enter  the  city.  The  streets 
were  empty,  as  if  after  a  plague.  We 
understood,  of  course,  that  only  a 
few  minutes  before  our  arrival  these 
same  streets  must  have  been  swarm- 
ing; indeed,  the  dust  of  innumerable 


footsteps  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
settle,  and  the  last  murmur  of  an 
excited  multitude  still  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  air.  Suddenly,  as  if  a 
great  hand  had  swept  them  all  away, 
or  as  if  the  approach  of  the  angel 
of  death  had  given  them  wings  of 
terror,  they  were  gone!"  " 

This  colorful  use  of  figurative 
language  gives  realness  and  alive- 
ness  and  vitality  to  expression. 

In  developing  the  thought  that 
those  who  have  the  gospel  should 
throw  the  mantle  of  charity  about 
the  weaknesses  of  others  and  usher 
them  back  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  Giovanni  Papini  uses  this 
method  to  deliver  his  message. 

"Christ's  trade,"  he  writes, 
"taught  Him  that  to  live  means 
to  transform  dead  and  useless  things 
into  living  and  useful  things;  that 
the  meanest  material  fashioned  and 
shaped  can  become  precious,  friend- 
ly, useful  to  men:  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  salvation  is  to  trans- 
form; and  that  just  as  a  child's  crib 
or  a  wife's  bed  can  be  made  out  of 
log  or  olive  wood,  gnarled,  knotty 
and  earthy,  so  the  filthy  money- 
changer and  the  wretched  prostitute 
can  be  transformed  into  true  citi- 
zens of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  ^^ 

Answering  the  question,  "When 
did   the   apostacy   start?"   Brigham 


*  Mark  Twain,  A  Boy  in  Missouri, 
as  quoted  in  Sidney  Cox  and  Ed- 
mund Freeman,  Prose  Preferences, 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1926),  p.  14. 
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"  Sholem  Asch,  The  Nazarene, 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1939),  p.  41. 

^°  Giovanni  Papini,  Life  of  Christ, 
(New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and 
Co.,  1923),  pp.  36-37. 
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H.  Roberts  used  an  apt  figure  of 
speech,  which  is  clear  and  interest- 
ing. 

"So  too  dies  the  day,"  he  said. 
"There  is  day,  that  we  know;  and 
there  is  night,  midnight  darkness, 
and  that  we  know.  But  when  we 
watch  the  sunset,  and  the  day  leaves 
the  sky  as  described  above,  and  we 
try  to  draw  a  sharp  straight  line  w. 
the  western  sky,  marking  off  defi- 
nitely where  day  ends  and  night  be- 
gins, we  cannot  succeed;  for  there 
is  a  twilight  zone  that  defeats  such 
an  effort;  where  gleams  of  light 
come  from  beyond  our  line,  and 
shades  of  night  that  extend  beyond 
our  line  into  retreating  day! 

"So  with  our  effort  to  mark  off 
the  historic  ending  of  the  true 
church  and  the  beginning  of  the 
false,  or  apostate  church.  But  as  we 
know  that  there  is  an  effulgent  day; 
and    a    midnight   darkness,   though 


a  twilight  zone  may  separate  them, 
so  too,  we  know  there  was  a  true 
church  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  afterwards  an  apostate  church 
of  Rome  and  churches  born  of  her, 
until  the  true  church  of  the  Christ 
was  supplanted  gradually  by  the 
false  churches  of  men."  ^ 

A  careful  analysis  and  intelligent 
application  of  these  fundamentals 
will  unquestionably  improve  one^s 
ability  to  develop  his  ideas.  The 
methods  are  conducive  to  clear  and 
interesting  presentation,  and  they 
certainly  enable  a  teacher  to  gather 
required  material  for  a  full-time 
discussion  of  an  assigned  topic. 


11 


Brigham  H.  Roberts,  The  "Fall- 
ing Away"  or  The  World's  Loss  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
address  delivered  over  KSL  June  16, 
1929,  pp.2,  3. 


Pioneers  of  Light 

By  Ruth  Harwood 

We,  who  are  children  from  those  pioneers 

Who  died  in  conquering  the  rugged  west, 

Let  us  look  now  above  the  plane  of  tears. 
Let  us  be  vanguards  in  a  higher  Quest! 

On  earth  there  is  a  strange  dark  wilderness 
Born  of  the  vicious  forces  of  the  night. 

Let  us  become,  to  stem  this  evil  stress, 

Courageous  pioneers  of  deathless  Light! 
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n  1863  Elder  Wilford  Woodruff  prophesied,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  a  bowery  in  Logan,  that  there  would  be  a  Temple  on  the 
"East  Bench,"  from  whose  towers  one  might  "survey  this  glor- 
ious valley  filled  with  cities  and  villages,  occupied  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

Explaining  this  prediction,  he  said  that  "as  I  arose,  [to 
speak] ,  I  was  clothed  upon  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  my  mind 
turned  toward  the  young  people  who  were  before  me."  The 
occasion  was  a  visit  to  the  settlement  (there  were  only  a  few 
small  settlements  theref  then)  by  President  Brigham  Young  and 
several  others  of  the  general  authorities  of  the  Church.  President 
Young  afterwards,  at  this  same  meeting,  said:  "What  Brother 
"Woodruff  has  said  is  a  revelation,  and  will  be  fulfilled." 

All  this  was  only  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Mormon  settlers  in  the  valley.  No  one  had  even  thought  of  a 
Temple  in  Upper  Utah.  Only  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  had  defi- 
nitely been  decided  upon  at  this  time,  and  it  was  more  a  contem- 
plation than  a  fact. 

The  Logan  Temple,  with  its  five  storeys  and  its  four  towers, 
cost  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  It  was  as  nearly 
a  home  product  as  even  Brigham  Young  or  Heber  J.  Grant  could 
have  wished.  The  architect  was  a  Utah  man;  the  superintendent 
and  the  laborers  local;  the  stone  was  quarried  in  nearby  hills; 
the  lumber  cut  and  sawed  in  nearby  canyons;  the  iron  and  bronze 
milled  in  home  foundaries;  and  the  paintings  made  by  our  own 
artists. 

The  site,  one  of  the  most  imposing  imaginable,  was  dedicated 
by  Orson  Pratt,  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Temple  itself  by 
President  John  Taylor.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  twenty 
million  ordinances  performed  prior  to  1933  were  carried  on  in 
this  Temple,  which,  up  to  then,  served  thirty-six  stakes,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members  of  the  Church. 
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HOWARD  R.  DRIGGS 

Recently  two  members  of  the 
General  Board  have  been  honored  by 
outside  organizations. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  president  of  the 
American  Pioneer  Trails  Associa- 
tion, was  honored  by  being  given  a 
silver  medal  designed  by  a  Utah 
sculptor,  Mahonri  M.  Young.  Both 
are  natives  of  Utah. 

The  medal  is  a  recognition  of  Dr. 
Driggs's  work  in  memorializing  the 
original  trails  of  pioneers  westward 
from  the  Missouri  River.  On  the 
one  side  is  a  representation  of  his 


profile;  on  the  other,  of  the  pony>' 
express  rider. 

In  this  connection,  too,  should  bee 
mentioned  the  fact  that  a  fellowship  J 
in  the  historical  literature  of  Amer-  - 
ica,  in  his  honor,  was  founded  in  i 
New  York  University,  where  Dr. 
Drigga  was  professor  of  EngUsh 
education  for  many  years. 

Part  of  the  time  he  lives  in  the 
metropolis,  part  of  the  time  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Alexander  Schreiner,  another 
member  of  the  General  Board,  has 


ALEXANDER  SCHREINER 
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just  completed  a  coast  to  coast  tour 
of  thirty  engagements  under  the 
management  of  Bernard  R.  La 
Berge.  Among  the  cities  in  which 
he  gave  organ  concerts  are:  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Montreal,  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Hollywood,  Berkeley,  Portland,  and 
Seattle 

Various  organizations  presented 
him  to  his  audiences.  In  Chicago, 
for  instance,  it  was  the  University; 
in  Seattle,  the  Pacific  College  and 
the  chapter  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists;  and  in  Austin,  Texas, 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity there. 

The  organist  was  well  received 


everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  was 
presented  as  the  "Famous  American 
Organist  from  the  Great  Mormon 
Tabernacle,  in  Salt  Lake."  The 
Diapason,  a  musical  magazine, 
speaks  of  the  "strong,  rhythmical 
flow  and  great  clarity"  with  which 
he  played  the  zephyr-Hke  "Naiades," 
from  the  "Pieces  de  Fantasie;"  and 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  of  his  "ad- 
mirable technical  qualities,"  his 
"agile,  smooth  pedalling,"  and  his 
"co-ordination  with  his  impeccable 
finger  technique." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
members  of  our  General  Board  are 
receiving  deserved  recognition  in  the 
nation  at  large. 
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OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER  SENDS  THE  RAIN 


Anna  Johnson 
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1.  Our  Hear'n-ly  Fa<ther  sends  the  rain,  To  make  the  flow  -  en 

2.  Oar  Heav'a-ly  Fa-ther  sends  the  rain,  For  we  need  wa  -  ter 
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He  sends  the  rain  be-cause  He  loves  The   lit  -  tie     chil-dien 
He  sends  the  rain  be-cause  He  loves  Each  child  like  me  and 
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Two  Missions  During  One  Absence 

V-*alifornia  in  1849  aroused  the 
imagination  as  few  spots  on  earth 
have  ever  done.  The  Japan  current, 
banishing   winter    and   estabHshing 


GEORGE  0.  CANNON 

perpetual  spring,  the  gre^at  trees, 
the  gentle  Indians,  and  most  of  all 
the  rivers  which  washed  down  from 
some  fabulous  mother  lode  a  wealth 
of  gold  dust  and  nuggets,  turned 
the  heads  of  men  wherever  the  story 
was  told. 

The  little  group  of  Mormons,  re- 


cently escaped  from  the  desert  and 
making  their  way  up  the  California 
coast,  were  perhaps  the  least  excited 
of  any  of  the  newcomers.  Their 
purpose,  too,  was  gold,  and  as  their 
friends  of  the  Mormon  Battalion 
had  been  the  discoverers  of  it  at 
Sutter's  mill  the  year  before,  they 
had  many  advantages  over  those 
who  hurried  in  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  conditions. 

Northward  they  went,  past  San 
Francisco,  named  by  their  friend 
and  fellow  churchman,  Samuel 
Brannan,  past  the  Golden  Gate,  on 
to  Sutter's  Fort  (Sacramento)  and 
to  the  rough  life  of  panning  gold 
on  the  American  river. 

For  nearly  a  year  these  Mormon 
miners  formed  part  of  that  strange 
society.  They  even  gave  an  added 
touch  of  strangeness  to  it.  When 
Samuel  Brannan  went  down  the 
street  of  San  Francisco,  a  year  be- 
fore, shouting  "Gold,  gold,  gold, 
from  the  American  River,"  and 
holding  up  a  bottle  of  nuggets  and 
dust,  he  started  a  rush  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  white  population 
then  numbered  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand.^  But  during 
1849,  it  is  estimated  80,000  people 
arrived,  coming  overland,  across 
Panama,  or  around  Cape  Horn,  with 
some,  too,  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Orient. 

^  The  Forfy-Niners,  p.  53 — Stew- 
art White. 
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In  this  motley  crowd,  where 
physical  strength  was  about  the 
only  social  difference,  there  was  one 
dominating  purpose — to  get  rich. 
In  the  placer  mining  they  frequent- 
ly worked  in  water  waist  deep  under 
the  hot  California  sun,  for  six  hard 
days,  and  on  the  seventh  went  to 
the  nearest  town,  drank,  gambled 
and  danced.  As  only  two  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  mining  re- 
gion were  female,  they  would  name, 
for  example,  all  the  men  with 
patches  on  the  seat  of  their  trousers 
to  take  the  part  of  ladies.  Fighting 
at  the  end  of  the  day  was  usual. 
Then  back  to  their  work  for  another 
week  they  would  go,  rough,  pro- 
fane, godless,  but  generally  good 
natured  and  generous. 

It  was  perhaps  here  that  George 
Q.  Cannon  had  his  first  taste  of 
whiskey.  He  had  been  a  scrupulous 
observer  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 
He  relates,  however,  that  once  when 
he  refused  to  drink  with  a  crowd, 
they  overpowered  him  and  held  him 
on  the  ground  while  they  poured 
whiskey  down  his  throat — an  action 
incidentally  that  involves  a  most 
interesting  psychology.  That  was 
also  his  last  taste.  The  little  Mor- 
mon group,  living  their  strict  code, 
was  a  strange  element  in  this  strange 
aggregation  of  people.  And  more 
peculiar  still  was  the  fact  that  when 
they  panned  the  black  dust  or  the 
flakes  that  looked  like  bran  or  found 
the  nuggets  on  their  riffle  boards, 
there  was  no  wild  exultation  or  hur- 
ry to  go  on  a  spending  spree.  They 
were  digging  the  gold  to  send  back 
to  their  brethren  in  Zion  in  the 
mountains. 
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It  was  great  news  to  George  Q. 
Cannon  when  he  was  called  with 
nine  others  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  Apostle  Charles  C.  Rich,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  If  he  had  been 
reluctant  to  leave  the  valley  for 
the  mines  of  California,  it  was  no 
unwillingness  to  venture  forth,  pro- 
vided the  cause  appealed.  Now 
facing  a  long  journey  on  the  Pacific 
and  a  strange  people,  he  was  filled 
with  joy. 

In  November,  1850,  just  a  year 
after  he  had  left  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
Elder  Cannon  and  his  fellow  mis- 
sionaries were  carried  out  by  the 
tide  and  an  uncertain  wind  through 
the  Golden  Gate  on  the  Imatim  of 
Muscat  to  the  Pacific.  Bound  for 
the  East  Indies,  the  vessel  was  to 
stop  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
carried  its  ten  Mormon  Elders  in 
its  unlighted  quarters  between 
decks.  With  night  came  a  storm, 
and  seasickness  overcame  the 
wretched  passengers.  When  he  saw 
all  trying  to  make  use  of  their  one 
lone  bucket,  though  himself  a  suf- 
ferer, young  Elder  Cannon  was 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous and  laughed.  For  this  he  was 
promptly  rebuked  by  one  of  his 
companions  who  doubtless  failed  to 
see  that  there  was  anything  to  laugh 
at. 

The  storm  became  serious  and  at 
one  time  nearly  drove  the  craft  on 
the  breakers.  A  great  wave  later 
broke  the  ropes  from  the  wheel  to 
the  rudder.  The  terrible  night 
passed,  and  the  little  vessel  went  on 
its  way. 

Nearly  four  weeks  later  they  ar- 
rived   at    Honolulu.     When    they 
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dropped  anchor  in  the  beautiful 
harbor,  the  natives  came  to  it  in 
their  dugout  canoes,  and  swarmed 
over  the  ship  to  sell  their  tropical 
fruits  and  bargain  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  crew  ashore.  Chattering 
in  their  strange  tongue,  they  made 
a  vivid  impression  on  the  mission- 
aries. 

In  1850  Honolulu  was  a  primi- 
tive place  although  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Kamehameha 
III  and  contained  the  royal  palace. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  discov- 
ered in  1778  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
lost  his  life  there.  By  1850  a  con- 
siderable number  of  white  people 
had  come  to  them.  Among  these 
were  missionaries  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  Bible  had 
been  translated,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
kingdom's  laws,  and  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  many  of  the  natives  were 
at  least  nominally  Christian. 

The  first  day  ashore  the  ten  elders 
climbed  a  nearby  hill  each  carrying 
a  stone.  They  formed  an  altar. 
Gathered  about  this  they  sang  a 
hymn  and  each  spoke.  Then  the 
president,  Hiram  Clark,  offered  a 
prayer  dedicating  them  all  and  the 
land  to  the  Lord.  Elder  Cannon  has 
recorded  that  the  president  asked 
the  Lord  to  make  "speedy  work  on 
those  islands,  open  an  effectual  door 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
confound  all  opposers,  help  us  to 
gather  out  the  honest  in  heart,  and 
spare  our  lives  to  return  home  in 
safety."  He  continues  his  account 
of  the  meeting:  "One  of  the  elders 
spoke  in  tongues  and  uttered  many 
comforting   promises    and   anoth^^r 


interpreted.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
rested  powerfully  upon  us,  and  we 
were  filled  with  exceeding  great 
joy.  I  had  the  satisfaction  after- 
wards of  witnessing  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  made  on  that  occa- 

9,    2 

sion. 

The  decision  was  made  to  separate 
and  go  in  pairs  to  the  various  islands. 
Lots  were  cast,  and  George  Q.  Can- 
non and  his  companion,  James 
Keeler,  were  sent  to  Maui.  Henry 
W.  Bigler,  who  made  the  first  record 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's 
mill  in  1848,  accompanied  them. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
white  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands were  not  receptive  to  the  Gos- 
pel message.  This  raised  a  question 
of  what  the  elders  should  do.  Some 
felt  they  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home  or  go  elsewhere.  But  Elder 
Cannon  considered  that  he  had  an 
obligation  to  the  native  poeple  and 
began  diligently  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. He  found  children  his  best 
aids.  He  prayed  most  earnestly  for 
the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues — -to  speak  and 
understand  the  native  language. 

He  had  been  at  Lahaina  on  the 
island  of  Maui  approximately  three 
weeks  when  the  miracle  happened. 
Elder  Cannon  wrote:  "One  evening, 
while  sitting  on  the  mats  convers- 
ing with  some  neighbors  who  had 
dropped  in,  I  had  an  uncommonly 
great  desire  to  understand  what  they 
said.  All  at  once  I  felt  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  my  ears;  I  jumped  to 
my  feet  with  my  hands  at  the  sides 
of  my  head,  and  exclaimed  to  Elder 

^My  First  Mission — Chapter  III. 
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Bigler  and  Keeler  who  sat  at  the 
table  that  I  beHeved  I  had  received 
the  gift  of  interpretation!  And  it 
was  so.^ 

The  gift  of  speaking  came  roore 
slowly,  though  the  young  elder  was 
greatly  aided  by  his  ability  to  un- 
derstandv  It,  too,  was  given  to 
him  miraculously  a  little  later. 

About  this  time  their  money  was 
running  low,  and  they  decided  to 
separate  and  go  singly  to  different 
parts  of  the  island.  However,  a 
friend  was  raised  up  to  them.  Na- 
lima-nui,  a  kind  native  woman,  took 
them  into  her  home  and  moved  to 
that  of  her  daughter.  Humble  as 
was  her  thatched  hut  with  its  mat 
covered  floor  of  earth,  its  use 
aroused  the  deepest  gratitude  in  the 
hearts  of  the  three  Americans. 

Soon  after  this  a  crisis  arose  in 
the  effort  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  number  of  the 
elders  decided  to  leave  for  the  main- 
land. The  president,  too,  was  dis- 
couraged and  picked  out  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands  across  the  equator  to 
the  south  for  a  new  field  of  labor. 
He  visited  Maui  and  endeavored  to 
induce  Elder  Cannon  and  his  com- 
panion to  accompany  him.  They 
were  in  a  most  serious  dilemma. 
What  should  they  do — obey  the  call 
of  Apostle  Rich,  to  labor  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  or  yield  to  the 
desires  of  their  mission  president, 
who  was  in  immediate  charge?  This 
was  a  problem  that  only  the  Lord 
could  decide,  and  for  His  direction 
they  successfully  sought.  Their  de- 
cision was  to  stay  among  the  people 
to  whom  they  had  been  called.  Con- 

^My  First  Mission — Chapter  IV. 
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cerning  this  period  the  young  elder 
has  written:  "I  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  my  life  before  as  I  was 
then.  When  I  prayed,  I  could  go  to 
God  in  faith;  He  listened  to  my 
prayers;  He  gave  me  great  comfort 
and  joy;  He  revealed  Himself  to  me 
as  He  had  never  done  before  and 
told  me  if  I  would  persevere,  I 
should  be  blessed,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  many  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  be  spared  to  return 
home  after  having  done  a  good 
work.* 

It  appears  that  the  Savior,  whom 
he  served,  told  him  more  than  this. 
It   was   a   message   that   made  him 
impatient  to  leave  Lahaina  and  go 
searching  elsewhere  for  souls.    He 
writes:    "About  a  week  after   the 
president's  visit  I  started  off,  in- 
tending if  I  did  not  get  an  opening 
to  go  around  the  island.    But   the 
Lord    had   revealed    to   me    that    I 
would  find  a  people  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  truth;  and  I  started  as  a 
man  who  was   going  to  meet   his 
friends.    Though  I  had  never  seen 
them  in  the  flesh,  I  knew  that  when 
I    met    them    they    would    not    be 
strangers  unto  me  .   .   .  The   great 
desire  of  my  heart  from  my  early 
boyhood  had  been  to  have  the  Priest- 
hood and  the  privilege  of  preaching 
the   Gospel.    The   desire   was   now 
about  to  be  granted,  and  though  I 
was  timid  and  very  bashful,  I  felt 
that    God   would   carry   me   safely 
through. 

"The  brethren  accompanied  me 
about  four  miles  on  my  way.  We 
were  far  from  all  our  friends,  and 

*My  First  Mission — Chapter  V. 
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were  strangers  in  a  strange  land; 
our  parting,  therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  painful/ 

Food  was  a  serious  matter.  The 
native  dish  was  poi.  Elder  Cannon 
writes:  "I  had  tasted  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  'poi'  but  the  smell  of  it  and 
the  calabash  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained was  so  much  like  that  of 
book-binder's  old,  sour  paste-pot 
that  when  I  put  it  in  my  mouth  I 
gagged  at  it  and  would  have  vomit- 
ed had  I  swallowed  it.  But  in  trav- 
eling among  the  people  I  soon  learned 
that  if  I  did  not  eat  'poi'  I  would 
put  them  to  great  inconvenience — 
This  would  make  me  burdensome 
to  them  and  might  interfere  with 
my  success.  I,  therefore,  determined 
to  learn  to  live  on  their  food,  and, 
that  I  might  do  so,  I  asked  the  Lord 
to  make  it  sweet  to  me.  My  prayer 
was  heard  and  answered.  The  next 
time  I  tasted  it  I  ate  a  bowlful  and 
I  positively  liked  it.  It  was  my  food, 
whenever  I  could  get  it  ...  it 
was  sweeter  to  me  than  any  food 
I  had  ever  eaten.* 

On  this  journey  the  natives  were 
very  kind.  The  elder  was  so  young 
looking  they  called  him  keiki,  mean- 
ing a  child.  They  carried  him  acfoss 
streams  and  his  valise  along  the 
trail. 

After  passing  through  a  place 
called  "Wailuku,  he  was  impressed 
to  return.  As  he  approached  a  house 
on  the  way,  two  women  came  out 
and  seeing  him  exclaimed  two  or 
three  times,  "E  ka  haole,"  which 
means  "Oh,  the  white  man."  Three 

^My  First  Mission — Chapter  VI. 
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men  immediately  came  out,  and  one 
of  them  invited  him  to  come  and 

stay  over  Sunday  with  them.    The 
man  was  Judge  Jonatana  H.  Napela. 

Then  Peace  Can  Reign 

Merlin  g  D.  Clyde 

When  there  is  peace 

In  hearts  of  men; 

And  everyone  can  sing  again; 

No  fear  or  hate 

To  haunt  the  day; 

And  eyes  look  up 

To  God  and  pray — 

S^^  only  Good 

In  other's  creed, 

And  work  and  plan 

For  each  one's  need; 

We'll  find  that  life 

Can  still  be  good 

In  one  large  common 

Brotherhood — 

Then  Peace  can  reign. 

To  outlaw  War, 
And  curb  wild  greed; 
To  recognize, 
When  sad  eyes  plead. 
Downtrodden  ones 
Who  must  be  led 
And  lifted  up 
And  clothed  and  fed; 
When  hearts  are  warm 
To  other's  woe; 
And  Love  is  spread 
As  each  may  go, — 
To  give  and  give 
With  tender  care; 
And  hope  and  pray 
For  all  wellfare — 
Then  Peace  can  reign. 
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7V.  "Dreams  Of  times  Come  True." 

An  the  last  article  I  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which  I 
started  my  schoolroom  activities.  I 
found  out  early  in  my  school  work 
that  scientific  subjects  had  quite  an 
appeal  for  me,  and  Ph.D.  scientists 
appealed  to  me  as  the  acme  of  hu- 
man perfection.  I  could  almost  see 
the  halo  around  their  heads.  Of 
course,  I  have   since    learned    that 


all  Ph.D.  scientists  do  not  wear  a 
halo. 

I  thought,  how  great  it  would  be 
if  I  could  make  contributions  to 
scientific  knowledge.  In  the  midst 
of  these  thoughts  I  would  become 
quite  imaginative.  Would  I  ever 
have  a  girl  I  could  call  a  wife? 
Would  someone  be  willing  to  take 
this  little  man  for  a  husband?  (I 
had  been  refused  labor  jobs  so  many 
times  because  of  my  short  stature 
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that  I  had  become  quite  sensitive  to 
this  question.)  If  a  girl  did  accept 
me  would  we  have  any  children? 
Would  there  be  boys  in  the  family? 
Would  it  be  possible,  too,  for  those 
boys  to  become  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy and  science?  Would  scientific 
contributions,  the  kind  that  were 
worthy  of  being  presented  in  na- 
tional conventions,  be  made  by 
them?  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  is 
the  way  I  would  think  in  my  late 
teens. 

Such     restlessness     often     bears 
fruit.     I  did  find  a  good  wife.  We 
did  have  three  boys  first,  and  then 
later  four  girls  who  have  graced  the 
family  hearthstone.  While  this  fam- 
ily was  increasing  in  numbers,  we 
were    getting   closer   to    the   Ph.D. 
Degree  at  Cornell  University.     It 
was  finally  awarded,  and  a  p'osition 
at  Brigham  Young  University  was 
secured,    and    the    opportunity    to 
teach    men    and    women    and    also 
make  some  scientific  contributions 
was  mine.    A  number  of  times  it  be- 
came my  privilege  to  present  papers 
at   the  national    scientific  conven- 
tions.   But  the  real  joy  came  when 
two  of  our  boys,  after  securing  their 
Ph.D.'s  and  accepting  positions  on 
university      faculties,      represented 
their  institutions   along   with   their 
father  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Soils  Science  Society  of  America 
at  St.  Louis  in  November  1942.^ 
Martin,  T.  L.,    Brigham    Young 


^"Soil  Science  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca" Part  of  papers  presented 
at  St.  Louis,  November  11-13, 
1942.  Section  III — Soil  Micro- 
biology. 


University — Organic  Matter  De- 
composition, Mold  Flora,  and  Soil 
Aggregation  Relationships. 

Martin,  J.  P.,  Rutgers  Univers- 
ity, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — The 
Effect  of  Composts  and  Compost 
Materials  Upon  the  Aggregation  of 
the  Silt  and  Clay  Particles  of  Col- 
lington  Loam. 

Martin,  W.  P.,  University  of 
Arizona — Threshold  pH  value  for 
the  Nitrification  of  Ammonia  in 
Desert  Soils. 

I  have  noticed  in  our  church,  in 
the  mission  field  or  wherever  our 
people  live  that  after  they  have  tak- 
en upon  themselves  sensible  religious 
attitudes  and  have  accepted  the  new 
vision  which  comes  with  Mormon 
way  of  life,  some  divine  influence 
very  often  forces  itself  upon  them. 
As  a  result  they  think  more  clearly, 
their  countenances  change,  obstruc- 
tions to  righteous  ambitions  are  re- 
moved, visions  about  life's  possi- 
bilities appear,  and  they  change 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually 
such  that  they  satisfy  much  more 
their  needs  and  those  of  a  needy 
world. 

Such  came,  I  think  to  our  fam- 
ily. All  that  we  have,  all  that  we 
have  accomplished,  our  position  in 
society,  socially,  religiously  and  pro- 
fessionally, our  financial  status,  and 
the  place  our  children  have  taken 
in  this  great  American  world,  we 
owe  to  the  new  vision  that  came  to 
my  father  and  his  family  when  he 
heard  missionaries  on  the  street  of 
a  Lancashire  town  teach  the  way 
of  salvation,  the  Mormon  way  of 
hfe. 
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IX.    A.  William  Lund 


He 


Leretofore  in  this  series  we  have 
been  concerned  only  with  persons 
who  have  been  brought  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  without.  In 


A  WILLIAM  LUND  AT  18 

this  article  we  shall  have  to  do  with 
one  who  received  a  testimony  within 
the  Church. 

And  here  perhaps  is   as   good  a 
place  as  any  to  say  something  spe- 
cific   about   the   word   "convert." 
This  seems  more  necessary  now  than 
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at  any  time  in  the  past,  since  we  are 
entering  upon  what  appears  to  be  a 
different  phase  of  the  word. 

The  term  is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  con  and  vertere,  which 
mean,  respectfully  "altogether"  and 
"turn  about"  or  "change."  Thus,  if 
one  turns  from  one  party  or  religion 
to  another,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  "converted."  The  value  of  the 
prefix  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  one 
makes  the  change  entirely,  wholly, 
without  reservation.  Usually  there 
is  involved  in  the  alternation  the 
idea  of  betterment,  or  improvement, 
as  when  one  joins  a  church  after 
having  been  an  infidel  or  a  sinner. 
It  may  also  be  a  change  of  views  or 
opinions  within  the  church.  Both 
the  word  and  the  idea  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  religion,  as  of  some- 
thing that  has  especial  application 
to  it. 

But  "conversion"  need  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  change  from  sin  to 
righteousness,  or  even  from  one 
faith  to  another.  It  may  signify 
certitude,  where  before  there  was 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  or  even  a 
making  definite  what  was  vague  or 
obscure.  One  imagines  that,  when 
Jacob,  son  of  Isaac  and  grandson  of 
Abraham,  had  that  dream  about  the 
"ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,"  whose 
top  "reached  to  Heaven,"  he  ex- 
perienced a  change  from  uncertainty 
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to  assurance  in  his  conception  of 
Jehovah.  On  awakening,  the  next 
morning,  he  vowed  that,  "if  God 
will  be  with  me  and  give  me  bread 
to  eat  and  raiment  to  wear,"  so  that 
I  come  again  to  my  father's  house 
in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God,  and  all  that  [He]  shall  give 
me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  to 
[Him]." 

Here,  apparently,  was  a  crucial 
night  in  Jacob's  life.  Reared  in  what 
we  now  call  a  good  home,  with  a 
religious  atmosphere,  he  had  drunk 
in  with  his  food  and  water  and 
breath  a  feeling  for  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  time.  And 
doubtless  his  mother  had  told  him 
of  the  prophecy  made  over  him  at 
his  birth,  and  his  father  about  that 
"ram  caught  in  the  thicket"  which 
saved  him  from  being  sacrificed  on 
the  mount.  But  these  were  super- 
natural experiences,  not  in  his  own 
life,  but  in  theirs.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience to  him  that  he  craved,  and 
this  he  acquired  at  Beth-el. 

In  the  Mormon  Church,  as  in 
other  churches  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  young  men  and  women  who, 
though  they  have  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  religion,  cannot  point 
to  anything  definite  in  their  expe- 
rience that  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  what  is  known  as  a  "conversion" 
in  the  life  of  one  who  comes  into  the 
church  from  the  outside  through  a 
specific  event. 

This  article  is  about  a  boy  who 
found  spiritual  certitude  through 
reading  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the 
way  it  should  be  read. 

A.  William  Lund  was  born  in 
Ephraim,  Sanpete  county,  Utah,  on 


August  10,  1886.  His  parents  were 
Anthon  H.  Lund  and  Sarah  Ann 
Peterson. 

Anthon  H.  Lund,  a  child  prodigy, 
was  a  native  of  Denmark.  At  twelve 
he  embraced  Mormonism  from  con- 
viction, preached  the  new  religion 
immediately  afterwards,  and  pre- 
sided over  a  branch  of  the  Church 
at  sixteen.  Then  he  immigrated  to 
Utah.  Already  he  spoke  English  flu- 
ently. Later  he  learned  to  read  and 
speak  Swedish,  French,  and  Spanish, 
and  to  understand  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hawaiian — all  through 
his  own  efforts,  without  a  teacher. 
His  friends,  endeavoring  to  fix  two 
characteristics,  spoke  of  him  as  a 
"a  man  who  could  keep  silence  in 
seven  languages."  This  early  ten- 
dency for  scholarship  and  religion 
was  rewarded  by  an  apostleship  and, 
later,  a  membership  in  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church. 

Sarah  Ann  Peterson  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  unique  men 
gathered  by  the  net  of  the  gospel — 
Canute  Peterson.  Born  in  Norway, 
in  1824,  he  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  when  he  was  thirteen. 
The  family  settled  in  Illinois,  and 
there  he  embraced  Mormonism  in 
1842.  On  coming  to  the  West  in 
the  exodus,  he  went  to  Lehi  and  be- 
came one  of  its  founders.  And  once, 
in  1852,  he  went  on  a  mission  to 
his  native  country,  leaving  his  wife 
to  plant  the  crop.  In  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  nature,  she  planted  the 
wheat  so  deep  that  her  neighbors 
told  her  it  would  not  grow.  But  it 
did.   And  later  she  gave  those  same 
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neighbors  their  seed  grain  for  the  For  he  was  a  capital  story-teller, 
next  spring;  for  an  early  frost  had  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  loving 
destroyed  all  their  wheat  but  hers,  particularly  the  play  on  words, 
being  late  in  coming  up,  missed  the  Altogether  the  atmosphere  of  this 
frost.  Canute  Peterson,  and  not  home  was  religious — not  that  kind 
Brigham  Young,  was  the  man  who  of  religion  that  finds  expression  in 
gave  the  scenario  writer  that  tobac-  sighs,  groans,  the  long  face,  and 
CO  story  in  the  play  "Brigham  many  Inhibitions,  but  rather  the  sort 
Young."  Always,  after  his  conver-  that  is  silent,  deep-flowing,  joyous, 
sion,  he  kept  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  basic,  underground. 
the  drawer  of  his  desk,  as  a  reminder  Besides  taking  his  part  in  the 
that  he  had  mastered  the  habit.  He  family  worship,  Will  went  to  Sun- 
was  the  man,  too,  who,  as  President  day  School,  to  other  auxiliary  gath- 
of  the  Sanpete  Stake,  called  his  men  erings,  and  to  priesthood  meetings 
together  only  long  enough  to  tell  when  he  became  of  the  proper  age. 
them  that  they  were  too  lazy  to  be  Like  tens  of  thousands  of  other  Mor- 
first  settlers.  mon  boys   (and  girls,  too,  for  that 

Nine  years  after  his  call  to  the  matter)   he  got  religion  by  uncon- 

apostleship,  Anthon  H.  Lund  took  scious  absorption.    It  is  the  natural 

his  family  of  seven  children  to  Salt  process,     like     bodily     or     mental 

Lake  City,  to  live.   Their  home  was  growth.  Religion  was  thus  breathed 

just  west  of  Temple  Block.  in,  as  the  air  Is,  which  is  taken  for 

granted  —  unless  attention  is  spe- 

Will  was   twelve   then,   and   at-  daily  called  to  It.   If  the  air  is  laden 

tended  the  city  schools.    The  chil-  with  the   fragrance  of  the  spring 

dren,    Including    Will,     did    much  woods,  new-mown  hay,  or  of  lilacs 

of  their  study  In  an  upstairs  room,  or  roses  in  the  front  yard,  then  there 

their  father's  den,  where  there  was  is  a  pleasant  sensation  In  the  nos- 

an  unabridged  dictionary  and  other  trils,  and  one  Is  exalted,  and  observes, 

books  of  reference.    Besides,  it  was  Of  this  sort  of  faith  one  is  unaware, 

quiet  and  not  occupied  a  great  deal  till  one's  attention  is  directed  to  it, 

by  Father  Lund,  who  was  frequently  In  such   an   atmosphere  was  A. 

away  from  home  on  preaching  tours.  William    Lund    reared,    gathering 

The  Lund   home  was   a   typical  ideas  about  life  and  accumulating 

Mormon  home  of  the  time.    Every  faith  in  the  verities  of  Hfe,  even  as 

day  began  and  ended  with  prayer,  did  other   boys   of  his   generation, 

every  meal  had  grace  said  at  the  Religion  meant  little  more  to  him 

table,  and  the  children  participated  than  it  did  to  them, 

in  the  family  worship.    It  was  the  On  completing  the  grades,  Will 

same  whether  the  head  of  the  house-  entered  upon  a  four-year  course  at 

hold  was  at  home  or  absent.   When  the  Latter-day  Saints  High  School, 

he  was   at   home  he   often    talked  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  had  been  sent 

to  the  children  or  explained  some  there  because  in  this  private  insti- 

polnt  in  religion  or  told  them  stories.  tution  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
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the  home  prevailed.  For  all  the  stu- 
dents were  reqviired  to  take  one 
class  each  year  in  what  was  known 
as  "theology."  The  first  year's 
course  in  religion  consisted  of  a 
study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This 
was  taught  at  the  time  by  a  very 
competent  man,  John  M.  Mills,  who 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
proficient  in  the  subject.  The  class 
comprised  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  young  men  and  women. 

One  morning  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular work,  the  class  was  addressed 
by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.  He 
spoke  on  the  subject  they  were 
studying.  Now,  President  Smith 
always  held  that,  if  the  religious  ex- 
periences of  Joseph  Smith  were  the 
fruit  of  his  imagination,  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  as  he  put  it,  "did  not 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on."  And  so, 
since  the  Book  of  Mormon  professed 
to  be  a  history  of  pre-Columbian 
America  specially  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  and  translated  by  him  "by 
the  power  of  God,"  it  was  vital  that 
everyone  should  have  a  testimony  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  book.  And 
he  solemnly  promised  the  class  that, 
if  they  would  read  it  prayerfully, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  whether  or 
not  it  was  true,  God  would  make 
it  known  to  them. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that, 
of  a  chapter  read  or  an  address  lis- 
tened to,  some  one  thing  stands  out 
in  the  mind,  as  of  a  point  underlined 
or  shouted  or  otherwise  emphasized. 
This  is  what  happened  in  Will  Lund's 
case.  President  Smith's  promise 
stuck  in  his  mind.  It  was  a  sugges- 
tion, and  he  meant  to  follow  it  with 
an  act;  he  would  test  the  promise. 


And  so  he  read  the  Record  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  always  with 
a  prayer  and  a  desire  in  the  back 
of  his  mind. 

One  timej  after  he  had  completed 
his  task  and  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  study,  thinking  and  wondering 
over  what  he  had  read,  he  asked 
himself  the  question,  "Has  the 
promise  of  Pres.  Smith  and  that  of 
Moroni  been  fulfilled  in  my  case?" 
He  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  He  had  been 
interested  in  the  narrative.  He 
believed.  But  did  he  know?  He 
decided  that  he  did  not  know,  that 
he  desired  greater  certitude.  In- 
audibly  he  prayed:  "Lord,  make 
me  to  know  whether  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  true  or  not!" 

Just  then  a  voice  said,  aloud  and 
distinctly:  '^'^What  you  have  read 
is  true  and  of  God." 

He  was  startled.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected, nor  hoped,  for  anything  like 
this.  He  had  read  of  such  things. 
Paul  had  heard  a  voice  on  his  way 
to  Damascus.  Others,  in  our  own 
time,  had  done  so.  He  looked  around 
to  see  whether  anyone  else  was  in 
the  room.  No  one  was  there — that 
he  could  see.  He  went  out  into  the 
hall.  No  one  was  in  the  hall.  He 
stole  downstairs.  His  father  was 
in  the  living  room,  in  an  easy  chair, 
absorbed  in  the  evening  paper. 

The  elder  Lund  looked  up.  "What 
is  it,  "Will?"  he  enquired,  thinking 
perhaps  that  the  boy  wanted  to  ask 
him  a  question. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  was  the  answer. 

Will  returned  to  the  study  and 
sat   down   to   think.     It  was  true, 
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then,  the  voice.  It  was  not  that  of 
his  father,  who,  alone,  knew  that 
he  was  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon 
with  a  question  in  his  mind. 

Later  Will  told  his  father  about 
his  experience.  The  father,  after 
listening  attentively,  said,  "My  son, 
you  now  have  a  greater  responsibil- 
ity to  carry." 

Essentially  the  same  factors  are 
at  work  here  that  occur  in  changes 
from  one  religion  to  another  or  from 
a  state  of  sinfulness  to  a  state  of 
personal  righteousness. 

First,  there  is  the  question.  It  is 
not  "Is  the  church  I  am  in  true  or 
not?"  nor  "Is  my  present  way  of 
life  such  that  the  Lord  may  ap- 
prove?" Rather  it  is  one  more  spe- 
cific, narrow,  restricted:  "Is  the 
Book  of  Mormon  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  divine  revelation  to  Joseph 
Smith?" 

Secondly,  there  is  the  search  for 
the  answer.  Certain  conditions  had 
to  be  complied  with.  The  book 
must  be  read,  but  it  must  be  read 
with  the  proper  mental  attitude — 
sincerity,  faith,  openmindedness,  de- 
sire. It  is  the  attitude  in  which  all 
searchings  for  spiritual  truth  must 
be  carried  on  —  or  any  truth,  for 
that  matter. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  same  satis- 
faction with  the  answer  received. 
There  is  the  initial  critical  attitude, 
the  attitude  of  not  wanting  to  be 
misled,  deceived.  And  then  there  is 
the  consequent  certitude  that  it  is 
the  answer  sought  for,  satisfaction, 
spiritual  exhilaration. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
and   what   is    generally   known   as 
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"conversion"  Hes  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  particular  change  to  be 
expected,  but  only  a  foundation  of 
knowledge.  No  course  of  action  is 
charted — as  from  one  religion  to 
another  or  from  one  path  to  an- 
other. It  is  as  if  one's  feet  has 
been  taken  out  of  shifting  sand  and 
placed  firmly  on  the  rock. 

After  Will  Lund  had  returned 
from  his  first  mission  (he  was  later 
to  preside  over  the  British  Mission) , 
he  entered  the  Historian's  Office  in 
the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  (He  is  now 
Assistant  Church  Historian.)  One 
morning  the  late  Bishop  Spaulding, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  visited 
the  place  and  wished  to  see  the 
books.  Will  showed  him  around. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  visit  the 
Bishop  said: 

"Mr.  Lund,  I  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  know  for  sure  that  this  Book 
of  Mormon  is  true."  And  then  he 
added,  as  if  it  were  an  after-thought, 
"Wouldn't  you?" 

The  question  may  have  been 
asked,  subtilely,  to  sound  out  this 
Mormon  youth  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  religion.  For  Bishop 
Spaulding  always  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  the  youth  of  Mormonism 
from  this  point  of  view.  A.  Wil- 
liam Lund  answered  him  thus; 

"I  know  already  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  true." 

Bishop  Spaulding  expressed  sur- 
prise. He  said,  "I've  heard  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  and  older 
Mormons  say  that,  but  yours  is  the 
first  case  I've  run  into  where  a 
young  man  said  the  same  thing  as 
positively." 


Ljody  J  he  father  of  ^^11 
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'''Supplement    to    Lesson    38, 
Senior  Department 

In  the  excitement  of  war,  such  as 
we  are  experiencing  today,  when 
the  very  Hfe-blood  of  youth  is  be- 
ing freely  sacrificed,  and  when  the 
property  accumulations  of  genera- 
tions is  being  wasted  away  by  both 
sides  in  the  conflict,  each  faction 
indulges  liberally  in  the  human  ten- 
dency to  consider  itself  a  benign 
and  sinless  institution,  and  the  ene- 
my a  monster  who  is  repeatedly 
committing  the  most  extreme  atro- 
cities. During  the  heat  of  the  battle 
is  a  poor  time  for  measured  judg- 
ment. Careful  reading  of  the  reports 
of  World  War  I,  with  its  charges 
and  counter  charges,  bear  out  this 
idea.  No  doubt,  when  the  smoke  has 
cleared  from  the  present  conflict 
the  same  will  be  said  of  World  War 
II.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  some 
writers  feel  that  a  permanent  peace 
cannot  be  written  now,  but  rather 
after  hot  tempers  have  cooled  and 
the  blood  stains  wiped  away. 

Likiewise,  in  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  righteousness  our  efforts 
sometimes  take  on  the  proportions 
of  war,  and  some  unwise  individuals 
pursue  the  cause  as  though  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  do  battle 
for   the  Kingdom  of  God.    Their 


methods  and  techniques  become 
those  of  the  battlefield.  They  tend 
to  argue  their  way  through  to  vic- 
tory, for  argument's  sake,  regardless 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  As  a 
result  only  arrogance,  force,  and  ha- 
tred develop  in  their  hearts,  and 
serious  antagonism  arises  between 
them  and  those  they  would  serve, 
rather  than  love  and  understanding. 
Such  is  not  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  a 
gospel  of  love. 

There  are  two  important  ele- 
ments, fundamental,  whether  these 
dealings  are  with  individuals  or 
groups,  or  whether  they  are  of  a 
political  or  religious  nature.  They 
are  first,  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  mankind  in  a  very  real  and  mean- 
ingful sense.  This,  in  turn,  gives  to 
the  human  family  the  inescapable 
relationship  of  brother,  one  to  an- 
other. Second,  if  we  want  peace  in 
the  world,  and  if  we  expect  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  be  established 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men 
the  world  over,  we  must  learn  to 
apply  to  other  national  and  religious 
groups  those  principles  of  successful 
Hving  found  in  the  congenial  family 
circle;  charity,  kindness,  respect, 
mutual  interest. 

It  would  seem  that  we  should  not 
have  difficulty  recognizing  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  family,  for  have 
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we  not  always  prayed,  "Our  Fa- 
ther which  art  in  heaven;"  and  do 
we  not  accept  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  "gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
All"  mankind?  We  should  recall 
the  words  of  St.  John  who  said, 
"If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hat- 
eth  his  brother,  he  is  a  har."  Strong 
words  these.  The  Pharisee  had  trouble 
recognizing  the  worth  of  other  peo- 
ple when  he  prayed,  "I  thank  Thee, 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are." 
He  thought  he  was  better  than  other 
men.  But  was  he?  In  His  love  God 
reaches  out  to  us  when  we  forget 
His  laws,  or  when  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  them;  for 
He  rejoices  exceedingly  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  "lost  sheep,"  and  He 
teaches  that  the  "whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
True,  God  loves  the  righteous  but 
He  also  has  compassion  on  the  weak. 
Be  sure  of  this;  God  does  not  con- 
found the  deeds  with  the  person. 

In  attempting  to  see  ourselves  in 
true  relationship  to  others,  would 
it  not  help  if  we  could  think  of  a 
Christian,  for  example,  as  being  bet- 
ter than  a  Hindu  only  in  the  extent 
to  which  we  may  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  human  personality  and  to  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  or  as  an  American  better 
than  a  Russian,  a  Chinese,  a  Ger- 
man only  in  the  extent  to  which 
his  political  ideals  and  actions  im- 
prove the  human  personality  and  the 
peace  and  safety  of  all  mankind?  A 
wise  Mexican  patriot  gently  re- 
minded his  self-centered  American 
friend  that,  "An  American  is  as 
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good  as  a  Mexican  if  he'll  do   as 
well." 

To  know  that  God  Is  our  Father 
— the  Father  of  All,  and  that  a 
bond  of  family  relationship — a  kin- 
ship— runs  through  the  whole  hu- 
man race  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Latter-day  Saint,  for  upon  him 
rests  the  particular  responsibility  of 
being  a  messenger — a  missionary — 
"to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue 
and  people"  In  the  whole,  wide 
world.  Does  not  this  obligation 
bring  him  into  closer  range  with 
people  of  other  groups  and  nations? 
Not  only  is  the  Latter-day  Saint 
charged  with  teaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  present  generation  but  to  all 
generations  from  the  beginning  tc 
the  end  of  the  world;  a  large  order 
to  be  sure. 

It  is  with  this  special  duty  in  mind 
that  the  Latter-day  Saint  builds  and 
maintains  temples  at  great  expense, 
and  collects  and  records  numerous 
volumes  of  genealogies;  that  he 
spends  many,  many  hours  each  year 
in  his  temples  performing  the  earth- 
ly ordinances,  by  proxy,  for  those 
who  have  passed  beyond.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  him  the  name,  the 
creed,  the  nationality  of  those  for 
whom  the  work  Is  done.  The  fact 
that  his  beneficiary  is  a  child  of 
God  and  Is  entitled  thereby  to  bap- 
tism and  a  place  in  the  Kingdom, 
upon  repentance,  is  the  important 
thing  to  him.  He  knows  also,  that 
this  blessed  privilege — of  acepting 
the  true  teachings  of  Christ — ^has 
been  given  to  relatively  few  while 
living  in  the  flesh.  So,  as  the  thief 
on  the  cross  met  Christ  in  Paradise, 
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SO  Others  will  meet  His  teachings  in 
the  spirit  world. 

Nor  does  the  missionary  obliga- 
tion of  the  Latter-day  Saint  end 
with  the  passing  of  life  on  this  earth. 
As  he  lays  his  body  down  in  death 
and  moves  into  the  spirit  world,  if 
faithful  to  the  end,  he  continues 
his  calling  to  teach,  and  preach,  and 
exhort  to  righteousness.  This  time, 
however,  to  his  fellow  spirits  who 
are  willing  to  listen. 

This  missionary  service  and  tem- 
ple work  performed  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  ties  in  closely  with  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  brother- 
hood of  man  concept.  For,  in  order 
to  work  effectively  in  this  cause 
one  must  "lose  himself"  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Master,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  his  fellowmen.  He  must  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  interests  of 
others.  The  arrogant,  self-centered, 
patronizing  missionary  who  consid- 
ers himself  above  and  apart  from 
those  he  teaches  is  strictly  limited 
in  the  number  of  honest  and  sincere 
hearts  he  can  reach.  He  does  not 
carry  the  true  spirit  of  the  mission- 
ary. Christ  seems  to  have  desired 
His  apostles  to  catch  this  same  fra- 
ternal spirit  when,  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per, He  "laid  aside  His  garments; 
and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  him- 
self— and  began  to  wash  the  disci- 


ples' feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the 
towel — ."  And  then  He  said,  'If 
I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to 
wash  one  another's  feet."  He,  their 
Master,  aside  from  any  spiritual  im- 
plication in  the  act,  had  shown  hu- 
mility toward  them  in  performing  a 
most  menial  service,  and  bade  them 
do  likewise  to  others. 

And  again,  if  in  this  Hfe  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  carries  the  "holier  than 
thou"  attitude  of  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  and  dies  in  his  sins,  he  is 
not  only  limiting  his  ability  to  make 
friends  and  followers  for  Jesus  in 
this  life  but,  according  to  the  pro- 
phet Alma  (Alma  12:16),  in  the 
life  to  come  as  well. 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  the 
hatred,  animosity,  and  strife  devel- 
oped under  the  stress  of  war,  and 
the  arrogance  and  antagonism  en- 
gendered by  some  would-be  teachers 
of  rightoeusness,  as  they  attempt  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  are  foreign  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God  and  brotherhood  of 
man.  It  appears  also  that  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  should  accept  this  di- 
vine principle,  not  in  theory  alone 
but  in  practice  in  a  very  real  sense; 
for  to  do  so  gives  point  to  his 
temple  work  and  to  his  missionary 
calling  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead. 


Thou  shalt  live  together  in  love,  insomuch  that  thou  shalt 
weep  for  the  loss  of  them  that  die,  and  more  especially  for  those 
th^t  have  not  hope  for  a  glorious  resurrection, 

—D.&C.  42:45 
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Robert  Gardner 

Jtvobert  Gardner  was  born  a  Scot 
October  12,  1819  in  the  cramped 
little  town  of  Kilsyth  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  the  lure 
of  broad  acres  and  independence  in 


ROBERT   GARDNER 

the  Province  of  Canada  brought  the 
family  to  America  when  Robert 
was  only  two  years  old.  They  settled 
at  Banthrest,  Canada,  a  poor  rocky 
country  where  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing a  farm  was  hard  and  markets 
were  poor  for  crops  when  they  were 
grown. 

In  that  day  and  place  a  strong 
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back  and  a  willingness  to  work  were 
greater  assets  than  education;  so 
Robert  got  only  six  weeks  of  school- 
ing in  all  his  life.  In  those  six  weeks 
he  learned  to  read  the  Bible  and  be- 
came the  best  speller  in  his  class. 
He  came  to  love  the  Scriptures  and 
read  them  avidly,  a  habit  which 
stuck  with  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  boy  had  a  good  mind  and 
he  was  learning  to  use  it. 

Nature  endowed  him  also  with 
those  other  assets,  a  strong  back 
and  a  willingness  to  work,  and  at 
fourteen  he  could  cut  grain  with  a 
sickle  or  hay  with  a  sythe  with  the 
best  of  men. 

Robert  had  an  older  brother, 
Archie,  who  left  Banthrest  and 
struck  out  to  find  a  better  place. 
He  settled  at  Kent  near  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Huron.  Before  long  he 
pursuaded  his  father  to  sell  out  and 
move  there  also. 

Things  happened  rapidly  in  Rob- 
ret's  life  down  in  Kent.  First  he 
met  Jane  McKeowan,  a  girl  of  his 
own  age,  and  after  an  ardent  court- 
ship married  her  on  March  17,  1841. 
Then  missionaries  of  a  strange  new 
faith  came  to  their  home  and  the 
things  they  said  changed  the  whole 
course  of  life  for  the  Gardner  clan. 
Mormonism  rang  true  in  their  ears 
and  all  the  family  except  the  father 
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were  soon  baptized  into  the  church. 
Robert's  profound  study  of  the 
Scriptures  paid  a  big  dividend  when 
he  could  lay  down  the  doctrines  of 
the  new  faith  against  the  Book  of 
Life  and  find  complete  harmony 
between  them. 

The  brothers,  Archie  and  Robert, 
were  so  thrilled  with  their  new 
found  religion  that  they  went  out 
and  worked  systematically  in  teach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all  who  would  lis- 
ten. They  became  ordained  Elders 
and  in  a  short  time  built  up  a  strong 
little  branch  of  the  church. 

Opposition  developed  and  when 
the  boys  proposed  to  take  their  in- 
valid mother  out  and  baptize  her 
in  the  frozen  river,  notice  was  served 
upon  them  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  her  they  would  be  arrested 
for  murder.  The  boys  went  ahead. 
They  carried  their  mother  to  the 
river  in  a  blanket,  chopped  a  hole 
in  the  ice  and  baptized  her.  Things 
happened  all  right  but  not  what 
any  of  them  had  expected.  Her 
faith  made  her  whole  and  the  very 
next  day  she  walked  to  town  with 
her  market  basket  to  do  the  family 
shopping. 

The  spirit  of  gathering  beset  the 
Branch  and  they  sold  out  their  farms 
and,  led  by  Archie  and  Robert,  set 
out  for  Nauvoo  in  Illinois.  Perhaps 
they  had  not  realized  the  seriousness 
of  events  that  were  happening  there. 
They  reached  Nauvoo  and  found  it 
a  deserted  city  with  evidences  on 
every  hand  that  its  inhabitants  had 
fled  in  haste.  The  little  caravan 
moved  on  through  the  empty 
streets,  crossed  the  river  and  con- 


tinued   in    pursuit    of    the    fleeing 
Saints. 

At  Mosquito  Creek  in  Iowa  they 
overtook  the  tail  end  of  the  Mor- 
mon migration  and  got  a  firsthand 
glimpse  of  the  hardships  that  were 
being  endured  by  the  fugitive  peo- 
ple. Continuing  on  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters the  Gardners  spent  there  a  win- 
ter of  hardship  beyond  anything 
they  had  ever  known. 

Here  the  camp  of  the  Saints  was 
stricken  with  a  malady  called  "black 
leg"  and  people  were  dying  so  fast 
that  the  sexton  could  not  keep  up 
with  his  grave  digging.  The  Gard- 
ners and  others  had  frequently  to 
lend  a  hand.  Robert  tells  also  of  the 
wives  and  the  children  of  Mormon 
Batallion  men  living  in  hastily 
thrown  up  log  cabins  with  no  chink- 
ing, with  only  green  cottonwood 
to  burn  and  the  snow  blowing  in- 
side as  deep  as  it  was  outside. 

October  1,  1847  the  Gardners 
reached  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  jour- 
ney across  the  Plains  was  embittered 
by  the  death  of  a  beloved  child 
whom  Robert  carried  in  his  armf^ 
for  five  hundred  miles  before  the 
end  came. 

This  rugged  character  tells  a 
graphic  story  of  the  crickett  plague 
in  Utah.  Crops  were  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  insects  and 
the  people  were  reduced  to  eating 
anything  that  would  sustain  life. 
He  says,  "We  went  from  half  ra- 
tions to  quarter  rations  and  helped 
it  out  with  weeds  and  roots  and 
what  I  could  kill  with  my  gun..  I 
shot  hawks,  crows,  snipes,  ducks, 
cranes,  wolves,  and  we  ate  thistles 
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and  rawhide.  I  took  the  hide  off  a 
cow  and  scalded  it  and  boiled  it 
and  we  ate  that." 

After  coming  to  Utah  Robert 
married  three  more  wives  as  follows : 
Cynthia  Lovinia  Berry,  Marry  Ann 
Carr  and  Leanora  Cannon,  By  his 
four  wives  he  reared  a  family  of 
thirty-seven  children. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  the  church  de- 
cided to  found  a  city  in  the  valley 
of  the  Virgin  and  to  call  it  Saint 
George  in  honor  of  the  Apostle 
George  A.  Smith.  A  large  company 
was  sent  to  accomplish  that  mis- 
sion, among  whom  was  Robert 
Gardner.  He  was  soon  recognized 
as  a  resourceful  man  and  a  leader 
and  great  responsibilities  were  placed 
upon  him.  He  drove  the  first  wagon 
onto  the  present  site  of  Saint  George 
and  was  chairraan  of  the  Committee 
that  laid  the  city  out.  He  was  chosen 
to  be  Bishop  of  the  new  town  and 
his  jurisdiction  included  the  small 
settlements  of  Hamblin,  Shoal 
Creek,  Pine  Valley,  and  Pinto. 

When  the  call  to  settle  Saint 
George  was  made,  George  A.  Smith 
told  the  prospective  settlers  that 
timber  was  so  abundant  that  they 
could  go  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  any 
direction  and  gather  sticks  that 
would  be  long  enough  for  stove 
wood  by  splicing  two  sticks  togeth- 
er. That  story,  they  found,  was  not 
so  much  of  an  exageration. 

In  spite  of  this  scarcity  of  timber, 
lumber  must  be  had  if  they  would 
build  a  city.  Robert  Gardner  had 
been  a  mill  man  much  of  his  life. 
He  and  Archie  had  built  saw  mills 
and  grist  mills  all  over  northern 
Utah  and  Mill  Creek  was  named  for 
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their  enterprise.  The  authorities 
looked  to  Robert  now  to  solve  the 
lumber  problem.  They  sent  him  to 
Pine  Valley  to  build  and  operate 
a  saw  mill.  He  took  several  of  his 
families  there  to  live  and  Pine  Val- 
ley has  been  the  Gardner  homestead 
ever  since. 

When  the  Saint  George  Temple 
was  building,  Robert  was  called  to 
find  timber  for  that.  He  located  a 
Pinery  in  Trumbull  Mountains  and 
set  two  saw  mills  there.  He  super- 
vised the  building  of  a  difficult 
road  to  these  mills  and  was  assigned 
the  task  of  supervising  the  trips  of 
two  hundred  ox  team  outfits  in  and 
out  to  keep  the  lumber  coming  to 
the  temple  and  supplies  going  to 
the  pinery.  Trouble  developed  at 
the  mills.  They  were  not  turning 
out  the  required  lumber.  Robert 
was  sent  to  Trumbull  to  supervise 
production.  Moving  his  wife  Mary 
Ann  there  he  took  over  management 
of  the  two  mills.  Soon  the  temple 
had  all  the  lumber  it  could  use  and 
the  mills  sawed  and  sold  three  hun- 
dred thousand  feet]  in  the  Dixie 
settements. 

While  most  of  his  interests  were 
in  Pine  Valley  he  also  maintained  a 
home  in  St.  George.  He  was  sus- 
tained as  Presiding  Bishop  and  Act- 
ting  President  of  the  St.  George 
Stake,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
United  Order  and  was  also  Mayor 
of  St.  George  City  for  eight  years. 
All  of  these  services  were  rendered 
without  pay. 

While  Bishop  Gardner  responded 
to  every  call  that  was  made  by  the 
church  and  spent  most  of  his  life 
serving  it,  he  was  not  a  weak,  sub- 
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servient  soul  in  any  sense.  He  dared 
to  speak  and  act  courageously.  Once 
he  had  a  sharp  difference  with  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young  over  a  busi- 
ness deal  and  stood  his  ground.  The 
President  used  strong  language  and 
in  conclusion  said,  "Now  Robert 
Gardner,  go  off  and  sulk  and  aposta- 
tise and  leave  the  church."  Robert's 
prompt  retort  was,  "Brigham 
Young,  if  this  was  your  church 
that  is  just  what  I  would  do  but  this 
is  the  church  of  God  and  it  is  my 
church  as  much  as  it  is  yours;  so  I 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  The 
President  doubtless  was  surprised  for 
not  many  men  had  the  courage  to 
speak  so  to  him.  Apparently  it  did 
the  President  good.  At  least  he  held 


no  feelings  over  it  for  he  kept  call- 
ing Robert  Gardner  to  positions  of 
responsibiUty  and  trust  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  memoirs  of  this  stalwart  pio- 
neer and  churchman  are  enriched 
with  a  dry  humor  that  makes  him 
so  human  and  his  story  charming  to 
read.  Through  all  the  great  things 
that  he  did  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  self  praise.  He  sununarizes  his 
long  and  very  active  life  with  this 
modest  appraisal,  "Hard  work  and 
a  willingness  to  meet  it,  and  to  live 
in  peace  with  my  neighbors  I  think 
have  been  the  leading  features  of 
my  hfe." 

He  died  in  Pine  Valley,  Utah, 
February  3,  1906. 


Immortalty 

(After  reading  William  J.  Bryan's 
article  on  ^^Immortality") 

Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

Because  the  cold  and  pulseless  heart 
Of  one  small  acorn,  buried  deep, 
Triumphantly  can  split  apart 
Its  prison  walls  of  winter's  sleep — 

Because  the  bush,  whose  blossoms 

fall 
And  wither,  wafted  by  the  breeze. 
Still  heeds  the  singing,  surging  call 
Of  other  springs — because  of  these 

I  know  my  soul,  when  winter's 

frost 
Has  touched  this  tenement  of  clay. 
Will  not  sleep  on,  nor  yet  be  lost, 
But  waken  to  eternal  day. 
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A  supplement  to  Lessons  36,  37,  in 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  Manual 

vyne  of  the  striking  teachings  of 
Hosea  that  we  should  know  and 
take  to  heart  is  found  in  Chapter 
4:6. 

"My    people    are    destroyed    for 

lack  of  knowledge; 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowl- 
edge, 
I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou 

shalt  be  no  priest  to  Me. 
Seeing    thou    has    forgotten    the 

law  of  thy  God, 
I  also  will  forget  thy  children." 

This  passage  is  a  powerful  pica 
for  education  of  the  right  kind  — 
the  education  which  promotes  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  salva- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  too  quick  to 
give  a  narrow  and  particularistic 
explanation  of  what  the  prophet 
meant.  The  prophets  were  not  nar- 
row. We  should  be  reminded  of 
this  by  the  admonitions  set  forth  in 
our  own  age  by  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith: 

"Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books 
words  of  wisdom;  seek  learn- 
ing, even  by  study  and  also  by 
faith."  D.    &   C.    88:118. 

"And  set  in  order  the  churches, 
and  study  and  learn,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  good 
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books,  and  with  languages, 
tongues,  and  people."  D.  &  C. 
90:15. 

These  commands  are  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  age,  but  we  need  not 
suppose  that  Hosea,  the  servant  of 
God  in  a  past  age,  was  any  less 
cognizant  of  learning  as  a  require- 
ment of  the  good  life.  Hosea  seems 
to  have  directed  his  words  to  the 
priests  who  were  the  teachers  of 
Israel.  The  nation  as  a  whole  was 
to  be  condemned  for  its  lack  of 
knowledge,  but  more  especially  its 
teachers.  "Teachers  of  religion," 
the  prophet  may  be  represented  as 
saying,  "more  than  others,  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  well  informed. 
They  carry  not  a  moral  trust  alone, 
but  an  intellectual  one  as  well.  You 
priests  have  failed  in  both." 

Since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  an  alarming  increase  in 
child  delinquency  has  been  noted. 
Parents  have  flocked  to  wartime 
jobs,  and  children  too  often  have 
been  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Social  workers  tell  us  that  the  prob- 
lem is  fundamentally  one  of  parental 
delinquency.  In  Hosea's  time  there 
was  such  a  problem  and  one  upon 
which  the  prophet  spoke  in  force- 
ful terms.  Throughout  Chapter  4 
Hosea  berates  the  immoral  state  of 
Israel,  which  has  taken  over  so  many 
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lewd  practices  of  the  Canaanites. 
He  points  out  how  the  men  of  the 
nation: 

"Sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 

mountains, 
And  offer  upon  the  hills, 
Under  oaks  and  poplars  and  tere- 
binths, 
Because    the    shadow    thereof    is 

good."    (4:13) 
This   passage   points   sti'ongly   in 
the  direction  of  secret  immoralities 
as  the  following  words  attest: 
"Therefore  your  daughters  com- 
mit harlotry, 
And  your  daughters-in-law  com- 
mit adultery."    (4:13) 
Parental  delinquency  is  the  plague 
of  Israel.  "Therefore  your  daughters 
commit  harlotry." 

The  comments  of  Hosea  on  this 
state  of  affairs  are  interesting  to 
follow.   He  says: 

"I  will  not  punish  your  daugh- 
ters  when    they   commit  har- 
lotry, 
Nor  your  daughters-in-law  when 

they  commit  adultery; 
For  they  [the  men  of  Israel]  them- 
selves consort  with  kedeshoth 
[so  called  'holy'  women], 
And  they  sacrifice  with  harlots; 
And   the  people  that  is  without 
understanding  shall  be   thrust 
down.     (4:14) 

The  meaning  of  these  remarks 
seems  to  be  this:  God  will  not  pun- 
ish your  daughters  and  wives  for 
sins  for  which  you  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible. So  long  as  you  are  de- 
linquent you  lead  them  into  temp- 
tation.   Therefore  upon  yourselves 


and  not  upon  them  shall  fall  my 
terrible  judgments. 

The  words  of  Hosea  are  worth 
contemplating  in  the  light  of  our 
present  delinquency  problem. 

In  Chapter  6  Hosea  pleads  for 
a  sharpening  of  Israel's  conscience. 
The  people  offer  a  shallow  prayer 
(verses  1-3)  in  which  a  return  unto 
the  Lord  is  urged.  But  God  receives 
their  importunities  with  incredu- 
lity and  impatience: 

"O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee? 

O  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
thee? 

For  your  goodness  is  as  a  morn- 
ing cloud. 

And  as  the  dew  that  early  pas- 
seth  away.    (6:4) 

Hosea  knows  that  his  people 
haven't  a  deep  sense  of  sin.  Their 
moral  furnishings  need  to  be  com- 
pletely re-upholstered,  because  they 
tend  to  identify  the  trappings  of  re- 
ligion with  religion  itself.  Repen- 
tance was  easy  for  them  when  for- 
giveness couljid  be  won  (as  they 
supposed)  by  offering  additional 
sacrifices   and  burnt-offerings. 

The  Lord  rebukes  his  people  in  an 
outburst  remarkable  for  its  force 
and  universal  character: 

"For  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sac- 
rifice, 

And  the  knowledge  of  God  rather 
than   burnt-offerings."    (6:6) 

This  teaching  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized again  and  again  in  every  age. 
The  mere  outward  forms  of  religion 
can  never  supplant  the  demands  of 
mercy,  justice,  love,  and  integrity. 
— More  on  page  394 
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I  Will  Draw  All  Men  Unto  Me-A  Parabje 

By  Nephi  Jensen 

rn 

1  HREE  men  were  traveling  through  a  desert.  A  violent  wind 
storm  blinded  the  three  with  swirling  sand.  In  their  blindness 
they  lost  their  way.  They  became  exhausted  and  fell  to  the 
ground  and  were  about  to  die. 

The  first  heroically  crawled  to  a  spring  and  drank  some  cool 
water,  was  refreshed  and  walked  home.  The  second  was  overtaken 
by  a  vendor  of  water  and  purchased  some  water,  drank,  was  re- 
freshed and  walked  home.  The  third  was  discovered  by  a  gracious 
man  who  freely  placed  to  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man  a  canteen 
of  cool  water.  The  dying  man  drank  deeply  of  the  freely  given 
water,  was  refreshed  and  walked  home. 

The  first  saved  himself  from  immediate  danger  of  death. 
But  he  was  not  saved  morally,  for  he  was  just  as  selfish  after  his 
escape  as  before  he  became  exhausted.  In  fact  ever  afterward  he 
boasted  of  his  heroic  escape.  Neither  was  the  second  man  really 
saved  morally,  for  he,  too,  was  just  as  selfish  as  the  first,  for  he  had 
received  nothing  from  anyone  that  moved  him  to  loving  service. 

Only  the  man  who  was  saved  by  grace  was  really  saved 
morally.  For  only  to  him  came  a  love-given  gift  that  moved  him 
to  love  a  seviour. 

His  love  for  a  saviour  impelled  him  to  render  loving  service 
to  his  rescuer.  This  loving  service  purified  his  heart  and  en- 
nobled his  character. 

What  that  refreshing  water,  graciously  given  to  the  expiring 
man,  was  to  the  dying  man,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is,  to  the  soul 
struggling  to  rise  above  the  evils  of  life.  This  faith  is  the  moral 
strength  of  the  soul  and  the  very  essence  of  the  all  spiritual  power. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  "author  and  finisher"  of  this  faith.  By 
his  love-inspired  sacrifice  for  us,  he~ revealed  his  infinite  goodness. 
By  his  victory  over  the  grave  he  revealed  his  infinite  power.  This 
perfect  revelation  of  divine  love  and  power,  moves  us  to  have 
faith  in  and  love  for  the  Son  of  God;  and  impells  us  to  serve  him 
because  we  love  him.  And  thus  by  the  strong  cords  of  faith  and 
love  he  "draws"  us  up  to  his  pure  standard  of  life — the  life  of 
purified  character  and  noble  service. 
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OCTOBER  FIFTEENTH  IS 
"100%  SUNDAY" 

The  second  Sunday  of  October 
of  each  year  has  been  designated  by 
the  General  Superintendency  as 
"100%  Sunday"  throughout  all  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church.  This 
year  the  General  Conference  will  be 
in  session  on  October  8th.  On  this 
account  "100%  Sunday"  is  changed 
to  October  15th. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  day  is 
to  have  every  member  of  every 
Ward  present  in  Sunday  School  on 
that  day  or  accounted  for  with  some 
legitimate  excuse.  From  now  until 
that  date,  every  Sunday  School  Su- 
perintendency should  devote  his 
efforts  to  conducting  an  intensive 
enlistment  drive  and  promotion 
campaign.  The  successful  culmina- 
tion of  this  special  day  with  its  at- 
tendant enlistment  drive  will  result 
in  many  great  benefits  to  yotir  Sun- 
day School. 

First,  it  will  build  up  your  Sun- 
day School  attendance — show  new- 
comers what  you  have — and  lead 
to  a  gain  of  permanent  members 
for  your  Sunday  School. 


Second,  it  will  provide  an  in- 
creased incentive  for  your  enlist- 
ment organization  to  contact  all- 
non-active  members  of  the  Ward 
and  will  present  a  deadline  before 
which  all  these  contacts  must  be 
made. 

Third,  it  will  present  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  you  to  locate  talent 
to  fill  those  vacant  spots  in  your  or- 
ganization. Among  the  many  non- 
active  members  of  every  ward  there 
will  be  found  persons  with  exper- 
ience in  teaching,  and  other  exer- 
cises of  the  Sunday  School.  Scan 
the  enlistment  rolls  and  contact  the 
new  members  for  those  who  can  be 
of  aid  in  your  Sunday  School  work. 

Fourth,  by  making  this  a  "100% 
Sunday"  in  every  respect  you  can 
conduct  a  Sunday  School  that  will 
set  your  standard  for  the  entire 
year.  In  addition  to  having  all  mem- 
bers of  the  ward  present  or  account- 
ed for,  it  should  be  your  aim  to  con- 
duct as  nearly  perfect  a  Sunday 
School  as  possible. 

The  basis  for  a  successful  "100% 
Sunday"  is  the  prosecution  of  a 
successful      enlistment      campaign. 
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Your  enlistment  organization  and 
records  should  be  complete  now  and 
the  workers  ready  to  contact  the 
inactive  of  your  ward.  Have  your 
Enlistment  Director  plan  his  drive 
and  make  his  assignments  so  that 
all  these  persons  are  contacted  and 
urged  to  attend  Sunday  School.  If 
your  enlistment  organization  is  not 
complete,  take  steps  today  to  bring 
it  to  its  full  strength,  because  it 
will  take  a  complete  organization  to 
adequately  do  the  task.  The  recom- 
mendations for  a  complete  enlist- 
ment organization  and  program  are 
contained  in  a  recent  supplement  to 
the  handbook  sent  to  every  super- 
intendent. If  you  have  not  received 
one,  write  to  the  General  Secretary, 
and  he  will  mail  you  one. 

Brother  Superintendent,  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  start 
the  winter's  work  with  a  "bang." 
It  will  give  your  Sunday  School 
work  an  impetus  that  will  carry 
through  the  winter  and  will  result 
in  a  "100%  Sunday"  not  only  on 
that  day  but  on  every  Sunday  in  the 
year. 

YELLOWSTONE  STAKE  PLAN 

Superintendent  William  J.  Lewis 
of  Yellowstone  Stake  Sunday 
Schools,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
General  Board,  described  the  func- 
tioning of  his  stake  board: 

"We  have  a  stake  board  member 
in  each  ward,  who  is  usually  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ward  faculty.  They  bring 
the  ward  problems  to  us  in  our 
monthly  board  meeting,  and  we  in 
turn  send  instructions  by  them  back 
to  the  wards.  We  also  have  arranged 
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with  the  Superintendents  to  have 
our  Board  member  responsible  for 
the  faculty  meeting  topic  each 
month.  They  are  responsible  to  see 
that  it  is  assigned  and  given.  This 
arrangement,  we  feel,  is  adding 
much  to  these  meetings  as  we  hold 
our  Board  members  responsible  to 
us  for  this  assignment.  We  hope  this 
procedure  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  General  Board." 

The  General  Board  endorses  this 
plan  as  an  ideal  wartime  stake  board 
organization,  particularly  in  scat- 
tered stakes. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND 
CONFERENCE 

A  new  bishop's  handbook,  carry- 
ing the  endorsement  of  the  First 
Presidency,  is  now  coming  off  the 
press.    On  page  8  it  says: 

"Sunday  Schools  should  not  be 
closed  on  the  day  of  stake  confer- 
ence. All  classes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gospel  doctrine  and  other 
adult  classes  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion. This  applies  to  every  ward  ex- 
cept where  conference  is  being  held 
in  a  ward  building  and  Sunday 
School  and  conference  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  the  building  at 
the  same  time,  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  attendance  of  all 
members  of  the  Church,  old  and 
young,  at  stake  conference  shall  be 
encouraged  and  that  a  member  of 
any  Sunday  School  class  who  desires 
to  attend  stake  conference  shouW 
be  excused  to  do  so,  and  that  an) 
class  in  the  Sunday  School  may,  un- 
der proper  supervision,  attend  the 
stake  conference  in  a  body." 
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WE'RE  GROWING  AGAIN 

Despite  the  War,  your  Sunday 
School  membership  is  on  the  up- 
swing again! 

This  is  the  heartening  news  that 
comes  out  of  the  compilation  of  the 
annual  statistical  reports  for  1943. 
'The  enrollment  of  all  Sunday 
Schools  reporting  for  1943  shows 
a  one  per  cent  gain  over  the  figure 
for  1942,  which  dropped  nearly  10 
per  cent  below  the  enrollment  for 
1941. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1943 
reached  335,356  persons,  and  does 
not  include  Sunday  Schools  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  South  America, 
Australia  and  some  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  Generally,  the  report 
does  not  include  servicemen's  Sun- 
day Schools.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  estimated  20,000  Latter-day 
Saint  men  went  into  the  armed 
forces  in  1943  and  secretaries  were 
requested  to  remove  names  of  all 
such  persons  from  all  Sunday  School 
rolls,  the  increase  is  all  the  more 
gratifying. 

The  gain  occurred  in  the  mis- 
sions. Some  of  those  showing  in- 
creases were  British,  Central  States, 
Eastern  States,  Southern  States, 
Texas  and  Tahitian.  Samoa,  unre- 
ported in  1942,  showed  a  Sunday 
School  membership  of  2790  persons, 
this  figure  contributing  materially 
toward  the  increase. 

Although  there  was  a  general  rise 
in  enrollment,  the  number  of  male 
Sunday  School  members  decreased 
to  149,002,  a  loss  of  2  per  cient.  All 


departments  in  the  Sunday  School, 
except  Gospel  Doctrine,  the  Gospel 
Message  and  Second  Intermediate, 
showed  gains. 

The  reports  indicate  a  total  of 
31,373  officers  and  teachers,  of 
whom  18,394  are  women. 

Annual  reports  indicate  the 
name  of  every  ward  or  branch  Sun- 
day School  superintendent  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1943  for  all  stakes  and 
missions  reporting.  A  study  of 
them  indicates  the  broad  scope  of 
your  Sunday  School.  From  Samoa, 
fern  and  banyan  covered  islands  in 
the  southwest  Pacific,  come  such 
names  as  Faatea,  Tauvao  and  Fiso. 
In  fact,  in  the  entire  Samoan  group 
(fifty  Sunday  Schools)  there  is  re- 
corded only  one  superintendent 
with  more  than  one  word  in  his 
name. 

Then  from  Tahiti,  another  Pa- 
cific Island  group,  come  such 
names  as  Tioti  and  Timo  and  Ipu 
Tuarea.  From  Britain,  where  they 
like  to  use  initials  instead  of  given 
names  there  is,  for  example,  "B. 
Corless"  for  "Bessie  Corless,"  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School  in 
Preston,  a  little  city  of  hedges  and 
spires  where  Mormon  missionaries 
first  preached  the  Gospel  in  Europe 
107  years  ago.  There  are  more 
women's  names  than  usual  in  the 
superintendents'  columns  ....  one 
of  the  results  of  war. 

A  flavor  of  Spanish  comes  from 
another  mission  (Spanish- Ameri- 
can) with  such  names  as  Jose  An- 
tellon  and  Francisco  de  Paul. 
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MAGAZINES 

Every  Sunday  School  library 
should  have  current  copies  of 
Church  periodicals,  in  addition  to 
bound,  indexed  volumes  of  them. 
Yearly  subscription  rates  to  Church 
magazines  are:  The  Instructor, 
$1.00;  The  Children's  Friend,  $1.25; 
The  Improvement  Era,  $2.00;  the 
Church  Section  of  the  Deseret  News, 
$3.00,  and  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
$1.00. 

All  these  publications  publish 
annual  indexes,  free  on  request. 
The  Improvement  Era  publishes  a 
master  index  covering  all  its  issues 
for  1897  to  1940,  inclusive.  Prices 
for  copies  are:  unbound,  $1.50; 
cloth,  $2.50;  leather,  $3.50. 

Bound  volumes  of  Sunday  School 
Manuals  and  Teachers'  Supplements 
should  also  have  a  place  on  your  li- 
brary shelves.  Indexes  for  these  may 
be  obtained,  free,  at  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  general  of- 
fices. 

For  binding  these  publications, 
we  suggest  you  check  with  your 
local  printer.  If  he  does  not  do  this 
work,  you  may  send  them  for  bind- 
ing to  the  Deseret  News  Press,  33 
Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah. 

The  most  helpful  Sunday  School 
librarian  will  maintain  a  subject 
index  for  all  Church  magazines. 
Such  a  system  is  simple  to  keep  up, 
and  provides  a  treasure  chest  of 
ready  references  on  various  Gospel 
subjects  for  your  teachers.  "With 
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cards  or  a  looseleaf  binder,  you  may 
divide  your  file  into  various  topics, 
such  as  Prayer,  Repentence,  Tithing, 
Word  of  Wisdom,  Faith,  etc.,  and 
then  list  articles  appearing  in 
Church  magazines  under  one  of 
these  general  headings.  In  listing 
the  articles,  its  title,  author,  page 
number  and  publication  should  be 
given,  in  order  that  the  teacher 
can  readily  refer  to  it. 

"THE  ONE  STORY"  by  Man- 
uel KoMROFF,  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1943  (Deseret  Book 
Co.,  $2.50.) 

This  is  the  biography  of  Jesus 
Christ  arranged  from  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  Four  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  author  has 
not  changed  the  wording  or  added 
anything  whatsoever  that  is  not 
contained  in  the  authorized  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible.  He  has 
rearranged  the  text  into  what  he 
considers  should  be  the  proper  se- 
quence of  events,  and  if  in  the  Gos- 
pels two  or  more  accounts  are  found 
of  the  same  event  Mr.  Komroff 
has  used  the  one  which  in  his  opinion 
is  the  best. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  quotes  verbatim  from 
the  Bible  and  therefore  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative.  Flis  work 
has  been  one  of  arranging,  and  here 
he  has  done  a  splendid  job  of  pre- 
senting the  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ  in  chronological  order  ir- 
respective of  where  they  occur  in 
the  New  Testament. — /,  K.  W. 
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SONG  FOR  AUGUST 

^'Never  From  Thee" 

This  hymn  is  found  in  the  Deserei 
Sunday  School  Songs  on  page  147. 

The  text  of  this  hymn  was  writ- 
ten by  President  Charles  W.  Pen- 
rose, prominent  Church  leader,  who 
devoted  considerable  time  to  writ- 
ings and  Church  publications.  His 
poetical  thoughts  and  emotions  re- 
sulted in  many  beautiful  songs  that 
are  sung  throughout  the  Church. 
Among  other  noted  accomplish- 
ments, he  helped  to  frame  the  con- 
stitution of  Deseret,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Utah.  His  pen,  ever 
brilliant  and  keen,  produced  writ- 
ings of  interest  and  pointed  vigor 
that  rank  with  the  best  work  in  our 
Church. 

The  music  for  this  hymn  was 
written  by  Ebenezer  Beesley,  noted 
Mormon  hymn-writer  and  former 
director  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Choir.  Brother  Beesley  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
nine,  while  living  in  England.  Ten 
years  later  he  emigrated  to  Utah 
with  his  parents.  In  addition  to 
compiling  song  books  for  the  Sun- 
day School  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  he  also  wrote 
music  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
and  was  directly  in  charge  of  com- 
piling and  publishing  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  Psalmody.  He  has  19 
compositions  in  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book  and  16  in  the 
Latter-day  Saint  Hymns, 


SONG  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Attention  Sunday  School  Choris- 
ter! Are  you  producing  singing  of 
a  worshipful  nature,  or  does  your 
congregation  participate  in  a  recre- 
ational type  of  singing  that  borders 
on  self-entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment only? 

Congregational  singing  must 
have  the  spirit  of  worship  if  it  is 
appropriate  for  an  assembly  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  who  have  met  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord. 

Comments  and  pleas  that  come 
from  sincere  and  experienced  Sun- 
day School  workers  ask  for  a  song 
practice  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  "Community-Sing"  type  of  ac- 
tivity. They  want  all  congrega- 
tional singing  to  take  its  place  as  a 
part  of  the  spiritual  exercise.  In 
an  extreme  case  reference  was  made 
to  the  song  practice  as  a  "y^^^'P^^'^- 
tice" — .  Such  an  experience  would 
be  most  distressing  to  a  conscien- 
tious worshiper.  The  chorister  who 
has  a  desire  for  spiritual  atmosphere, 
combined  with  musical  feeling  will 
avoid  such  activities  that  are  not 
conducive  to  religious  worship. 

"For  my  soul  delighteth  in  the 
song  of  the  heart,  yea,  the  song  of 
the  righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  me, 
and  it  shall  be  answered  with  a 
blessing  upon  their  heads."  (Doc. 
&  Cov.,  Sec.  25,  V.  12) 

A  splendid  example  of  a  worship- 
ful song  has  been  selected  for  the 
month  of  September.  "Lord,  We 
Come  Before  Thee  Now,"  found  in 
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the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs  on 
page  153.  Worshipers  who  sing 
this  song  utter  a  prayer  to  the 
Most  High. 

"In  Thine  own  appointed  way 
Now  we  seek  Thee,  here  we  stay; 
Lord,  from  hence  we  would  not  go, 
Till  a  blessing  Thou  bestow." 

Let  us  strive  to  have  our  singing 
a  spiritual  exercise  that  conforms 
to  the  Sunday  School  hour  of  wor- 
ship. Encourage  your  congregation 
to  approach  this  song  with  a  spirit 
that  is  akin  to  prayer.  A  quota- 
tion from  Gospel  Standards  by  Pres- 


ident Heber  J.  Grant  is  the  finest 
advice  we  could  seek. 

"And  I  say  that  the  singing  of 
the  songs  of  Zion,  though  imper- 
fectly, with  the  inspiration  of  God, 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  the  honest 
more  effectively  than  if  sung  well 
without  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sing 
with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Love  the 
words  that  you  sing.  I  love  the 
songs  of  Zion." 

The  music  for  this  hymn  comes 
from  an  old  German  master,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber.  His  music  has 
been  used  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  is  still  well  liked. 
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{Concluded  from  page  3  87) 


Ritual  has  its  rightful  place  in  re- 
ligion, but  must  always  be  accom- 
panied by  kindness  and  justice  to- 
ward man,  and  honest  heart-wor- 
ship of  God. 

Our  Lord  thought  so  much  of 
Hosea's  teaching  in  this  respect  that 
he  endorsed  it  most  emphatically 
on  two  occasions. .  (See  Matt.  9:13; 
12:7) 

"Go  ye  and  learn  what  this  mean- 
eth;  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice." 


References  for  additional  study 
Note  the  use  of  Hosea  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  follows: 

Hosea  1:10 — Romans  9:26. 

2:23 — Romans  9:25. 

6:6~Matthew  9:13;  12:7. 
10:8— Luke  23:30. 
11:1 — ^Matthew  2:15, 

(Study    carefully.     Does 
Matthew  use  Hosea  cor- 
rectly?) 
13:14—1  Corinthians  15:55 
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Prelude 

Moderately  slow 
Soft  8  ft.  string  and  flute  stops. 
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(Latiftr-day  Saint  Hymns,  No.  9,  Stanza  6) 

Bless  US,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake, 
O  may  we  worthily  partake 

These  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God. 


Postlude 


-  Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith 
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Power  of  Personality 


'Power  of  Personaliiy 

"So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
these?  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea, 
Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
He  said  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs. 

"He  saith  to  him  again  the  second 
time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  -my  sheep. 

"He  saith  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  be- 
cause he  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest 
all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him. 
Feed  7ny  sheep." 

—John  21:  15,  16,  17. 

It  is  significant  that  this  charge 
to  Peter  was  one  of  the  Savior's  last 
utterances  on  earth.  He  gave  it 
after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  In 
it  he  expressed  once  more  his  con- 
cern over  the  welfare  of  his  disci- 
ples. 

The  teacher  comes  under  the 
benediction  of  a  divine  injunction 
when  he  undertakes  to  Feed  His 
Sheep.  Teaching  becomes  a  holy 
calling. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  personal  rela- 
tionship in  which  the  character  of 
the  teacher  exerts  a  powerful  inf lu- 
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ence  upon  the  life  of  the  pupils.  The 
personality  of  the  tacher  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  teaching  process  — 
matched  only  by  the  personality  of 
the  child  as  he  responds  to  the  in- 
spiration of  his  leader. 

Who  was  it  once  said,  "All  teach- 
ers fall  into  three  classes: 

1.  Those  who  are  forgotten; 

2.  Those  who  are  remembered 
to  be  forgiven; 

3.  Those  w^ho  are  cherished  in 
memory." 

As  you  recall  your  teachers,  re- 
member that  others  will  recall  you. 

As  you  stand  before  your  class, 
remember  that  your  influence  — 
good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent — may 
be  permanent.  Yours  is  a  great 
opportunity — a  great  responsibility. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Power  of  Per- 
sonality and  how  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated, let  us  make  sure  that  we 
understand  what  teaching  involves: 

Religious  teaching  really  involves 
situations  in  which  teacher-pupil 
groups  go  into  conferences  about 
life  and  its  problems.  In  order  that 
those  conferences  may  be  made  most 
meaningful,  experience  has  shown 
that  four  factors  should  be  syste- 
matically fitted  into  the  teaching 
process : 

1.    Subject  Matter 


WARD     FACULTY 


TEACHER     IMPROVEMENT 


2.  Teaching  Techniques 

3.  Pupil  Responses 

4.  The  Personal  Influence  of 
the  Teacher 

1.  Subject  Matter 

Pupils  remain  in  Sunday  School 
and  other  Church  organizations  for 
many  years.  Progressive  courses  of 
study  are  developed  to  provide  ade- 
quacy and  variety  of  presentation 
and  to  adapt  materials  to  the  under- 
standing and  needs  of  various  age 
groups.  Courses  of  study  systema- 
tize materials  and  life  experiences. 
Of  course,  teacher  and  pupils  could 
get  together  and  discuss  current 
topics  and  immediate  problems,  but 
a  course  of  study  guarantees  an  or- 
derly and  comprehensive  approach 
to  life's  unfolding  developments. 
Courses  of  study  feature  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  Church  and  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  as  applied 
to  life. 

2.  Teaching  Techniqms 
Teaching  is  an  art — the  greatest 

of  the  arts — and  rests  upon  care- 
fully worked  out  principles.  There 
are  better  ways  of  presenting  ma- 
terial; of  asking  questions;  of  stim- 
ulating discussions;  of  making 
forceful  appUcations;  of  arousing 
interest;  of  inspiring  to  higher 
ideals.  For  several  years  now  we 
have  considered  fundamental  pro- 
cedures in  Lesson  Preparation. 

Personality  cannot  wisely  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  subject  matter 
and  teaching  technique. 

3.  Vupl  Response 

And  of  course  the  real  test  of 
teaching  is  what  it  comes  to  mean 
in  the  lives  of  pupils.  As  some  one 
has  said, 


"If  the  pupil  hasn't  learned,  the 
teacher  hasn't  taught." 

Teaching  ever  must  center  in  pu- 
pil response.  The  alert  teacher  is 
always  mindful  of  the  pupil: 

How  he  hstens;  How  he  par- 
ticipates;  How   he   reaches   con- 
clusions; How  he  lives. 
Personal  influence  manifests  Itself 
through  such  pupil  responses. 

And  so  we  review  these  funda- 
mental considerations  before  we 
turn  to  the  Power  of  Person- 
ality as  a  factor  in  teaching  suc- 
cess. 
4.    Personal  Influence 

Personal  Influence  is  inherent  In 
everything  a  teacher  does  and  is. 
It  is  not  a  theoretical  abstraction — 
it  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

Because  of  What  you  are;  What 
you  know;  What  you  feel;  What 
you  do;  you  will  exert  an  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  your  pupils. 

Subsequent  discussions  will  point 
out  ways  in  which  you  can  add  to 
your  personal  power  in  the  class 
room.  Helpful  references  will  be 
included  for  your  guidance  and 
stimulation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  do  we  teach? 

2.  What  would  happen  to  civiU- 
ization  if  there  were  no  teach- 
ing? 

3.  What  teachers  have  most  influ- 
enced your  life?   Why? 

4.  What  does  good  teaching  in- 
volve? 

5.  Discuss  the  relative  importance 
of:  subject  matter;  method; 
teaching  techniques;  pupil  re- 
sponse; the  influence  of  per- 
sonality. 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
Church  is  for  a  trained  teaching 
personnel.  Cognizant  of  this  need, 
Church  authoi^ities  ihave  directed 
the  Sunday  Schools  o£  the  Church 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing teachers  for  all  auxiliary  organi- 
zations. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  General 
Superintendency  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  that  these  classes  should  be 
established  in  every  stake  in  the 
church,  either  on  a  stake  or  a  ward 
basis.  The  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem should  be  apparent  to  every 
stake  Sunday  School  superintendent. 

These  classes  should  be  fully  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  commence 
class  instruction  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1944.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent to  see  that  these  classes 
are  being  conducted  on  that  date. 
The  fact  that  trainees  are  hard  to 
find  is  further  evidence  of  the  vital 
need  of  the  work. 

Trainees  should  be  called  to  take 
this  course  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
ward.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  appre- 
ciate suggestions  from  the  heads  of 
the  various  auxiliary  organizations. 

The  Teacher  Training  Committee 
of  the  General  Board  suggest  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  call  teachers  who 
are  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  We 
advise  that  during  this  war  period 
teacher  training  should  be  given  to 
mothers,  to  members  of  the  priest- 
hood not  subject  to  military  duty, 
and  to  young  women  over  nineteen 
years  of  age. 
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Care  should  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing prospective  teachers  for  the 
teacher  training  program.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  teacher  in  the  Church 
is,  of  course,  a  testimony  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  restored  gospel. 
The  second  is  an  exemplary  life.  The 
following  additional  qualities  have 
been  suggested  by  professors  A.  S. 
Barr  and  L,  M.  Emans: 

1.  Cooperation  (helpfulness,  loy- 
alty) . 

2.  Attractiveness  (personal  ap- 
pearance) . 

3.  Carefulness  (accuracy,  defi- 
niteness,  thoroughness) . 

4.  Considerateness,  (apprecia- 
tiveness,  courtesy,  tact,  sympathy, 
kindness) . 

5.  Leadership  (initiative,  self- 
confidence)  . 

6.  Promptness  (dispatch,  punc- 
tuality) . 

7.  Scholarship  (intellectual  cur- 
iosity) . 

8.  Self-control  (calmness,  digni- 
ty, poise,  reserve) . 

9.  Enthusiasm  (alertness,  inspir- 
ation) . 

10.  Originality  (imagination,  re- 
sourcefulness) . 

Finally,  we  must  not  fail  to  im- 
press upon  our  prospective  teachers 
the  injunction  of  Nephi:  "And  if 
it  so  be  that  the  children  of  men 
keep  the  commandments  of  God 
He  doth  nourish  them,  and  streng- 
then them  and  provide  means 
whereby  they  can  accomplish  the 
thing  which  He  has  commanded 
them." 
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(Note:  The  book,  Life  Lessons,  is 
now  out  of  print,  but  former  teach- 
ers may  have  copies.) 

^irit  intermediate  — 

{Vox  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
ferial  see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1944) 

rrlmam  — 

Lesson  40.    For  October  1,  1944 

Jesus  Was  Fearless  and 
Self-Reliant 

Objective: 

To  build  fearles'Sftess  and  self- 
reliance  within  ourselves  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Jesus. 

References: 

Lesson  Manual,  pages  47-50. 

Suggestions: 

Be  careful  to  see  that  the  children 
understand  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "fearless"  and  "self-reliant" 
if  they  are  used. 

Lesson  41.    For  October  8,  1944 
Jesus  Was  Fearless  and  Self- 
Reliant  (contd.) 

Objective: 

Same  as  last  week. 

References: 

Lesson  Manual,  pages  50-53. 
The  Instructor,  August,  1942,  pages 
476-477. 

Szi-ggestions: 

The  story  of  the  temptations  of 


Jesus  might  be  introduced  with  this 
lesson  to  good  advantage.  Text: 
Matt.  4:1-11;  Mark  1:12-13;  Luke 
4:1-13;  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  127- 
135.  Bring  out  Jesus'  courage  in 
facing  Satan.  He  had  no  fear  of 
him  regardless  of  his  power  and 
influence.  The  whole  of  the  story 
is  illustrative  of  Jesus*  self-reliance 
and  ability  to  do  as  His  Father 
would  have  Him,  regardless  of  the 
material  gains  He  might  have  gained 
otherwise. 

Lesson  42.   For  October  15,  1944 

Jesus'    Disciples    Learn    to    Be 

Fearless,  Self-Reliant,  and 

Resourceful 

Objective: 

To  become  acquainted  with  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  through  their 
experiences  learn  to  be  fearless,  self- 
reliant,   and  resourceful   ourselves. 

References : 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones, 
pages  70-74.  Matt.  4:18-22;  10: 
1-4;  Mark  3:13-19,  10:17-31;  Luke 
6:12-19,  18:18-30. /^SMS  the  Christ, 
pages  217-229. 

Suggestions: 

The  following  experience  story 
should  help  enrich  the  lesson  as  well 
as  illustrate  the  courage,  self-re- 
liance, and  resourcefulness  of  a 
child. 

Betsy  Harmson  lived  on  an  iso- 
lated pioneer  homestead.  One  day 
she  was  left  alone  with  her  tiny 
brother  and  sister  while  her  parents 
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rode  into  a  neighboring  settlement. 
They  hated  to  leave  her  alone  for 
she  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  whispers  of  Indians 
on  the  warpath  reached  them.  Her 
mother  had  to  see  a  doctor  about 
her  sore  arm  and  needed  Father  to 
drive  the  horses,  so  there  was  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  leave  Betsy 
with  the  children  and  to  care  for 
the  chores. 

The  day  had  passed  pleasantly 
and  in  the  dusk  Betsy  was  amusing 
the  children  by  making  Jack-o-lan- 
terns  for  them.  As  she  sat  there 
intent  on  her  work,  she  heard  the 
loud  pounding  of  horses  hooves  in 
the  distance.  At  first  she  thought 
it  was  her  father  and  mother  return- 
ing, but  as  she  listened  closer  she 
could  tell  that  there  were  many, 
many  horses. 

"Indians,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, "what  shall  I  do?" 

Hurrie^dly  she  hid  the  two  young- 
er children  under  the  bed  and  turned 
out  the  lamp.  The  Indians  came 
closer  and  finally  formed  in  a 
large  circle  around  the  house,  riding 
fast  and  shouting  war  whoops. 
Betsy  was  praying  with  all  her 
heart  when  her  knees  bumped 
against  something  —  the  jack-o- 
lantern  she  had  just  finished.  Her 
thoughts  moved  quickly  and  her 
hands  moved  as  fast.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  she  lighted 
the  candle  within  the  jack-o-lantern 
and,  standing  on  her  tip  toes,  held 
it  up  to  the  window.  The  Indians 
slowed  down  their  horses  and  she 
heard  excited  discussion,  then  with- 
out another  war  whoop,  they  rushed 
from  the  Harmson  home,  fully  be- 
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lieving  that  evil  spirits  lived  inside. 
Betsy  was  so  grateful  she  knelt 
on  the  floor  to  give  thanks  and  pray 
that  the  Indians  would  not  return. 
Cautiously  she  watched  until  late 
that  night  when  her  parents  came 
home.  What  joy  filled  her  heart 
when  her  father  held  her  close  and 
said,  "Betsy,  your  bravery  and  quick 
thinking  tonight  saved  three  lives 
very  dear  to  me.  I  am  truly  proud 
of  you!" 

Lesson  43.  For  October  22,  1944 

Jesus'  Apostles  Were  Not 
Afraid  to  Keep  Their  Promise 

Ohjective: 

To  realize  that  Jestis  must  have 
help  to  carry  on  His  work  and  to 
learn  how  the  Apostles  helped  as 
well  as  how  we  can  help  Him. 

References: 

Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  691-697, 
702-709.  Acts  1-6.  The  Instructor, 
August,  1942,  pages  477-478. 

Suggestions: 

The  objective  of  this  lesson  may 
be  applied  by  helping  each  child  to 
define  himself  as  a  "disciple"  of 
Christ.  Discuss  with  the  children 
how  they  may  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion; i.e.,  bring  friends  to  church 
with  them,  tell  the  stories  that  they 
hear  in  Sunday  School  to  smaller 
children,  live  as  Jesus  has  taught 
them  to  live,  etc. 

Lesson  34.  For  October  29,  1944 

Adults  of  the  Bible 

(pages  26-28  in  manual) 

Objective: 

To  learn  how  various  adults  of 
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the  Bible  exhibited  fearlessness  and 
self-reliance  in  carrying  out  t'^e 
commandments  of  God, 

References: 

Lesson  Manual,  pages  26-28. 

Suggestions: 

The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
would  help  to  enrich  the  lesson  and 
accomplish  the  objective.  Text: 
Luke  10:30-38. 

Fearlessness — Self-Reliance  — 
Resourcefullness 

Lesson  39.    For  October  1,  1944 

Ruth  Wants  to  Help  Naomi 

Objective: 

True  love  expresses  itself  through 
service.  If  we  really  assume  respons- 
ibility we  will  willingly  serve  our 
church,  family  and  friends. 

References: 

Book  of  Ruth.  Stories  of  Re- 
sponsibility: Fifty  Stories  for  the 
Bedtime  Hour,  Margaret  Eggleston, 
Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  Life 
Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page  225. 

Suggested  Activities: 

As  teacher  retells  part  of  story 
children  icould  pretend  to  travel 
over  hills  and  across  plains,  in  sun 
and  rain.  They  could  pretend  to 
reap  the  grain  and  tie  it  in  bundles. 
Some  could  glean  after  the  reapers. 
Song: 

'T'U  Serve  the  Lord  While  I  Am 
Young,"  Sunday  School  Songbook. 
"We  Love  Our  Parents,"  Little 
Stories  in  Song. 


Lesson  40.   For  October  8,  1944 

Daniel  and  His  Companions 

Part  I 

Objective: 

To  show  that  through  faith  in 
God  we  develop  mental,  physical 
and  spiritual  strength,  which  helps 
us  to  develop  the  qtialities  of  fear- 
lessness, self-reliance  and  resource- 
fullness. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
205.  Daniel  L  Most  books  contain- 
ing children's  Bible  stories.  Pictures 
of  Daniel  and  companions. 
Suggested  Activities: 

Let  children  relate  instances  in 
their  own  lives  when  they  have  said 
"No,"  even  though  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,- 

Song: 

"In  Our  Lovely  Deseret,"  Sunday 

School  Songbook. 

"Can  A  Little  Child  Like  Me?" 
Primary  Songbook. 

Lesson  41.  For  October  15,  1944 

Daniel  and  His  Companions 

Part  II 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  little   children 
defnonstrate   fearlessness    and   self- 
reliance  and  to  show  that  truth  and 
right  will  always  prevail. 
References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
208.  Lesson  Development  in  Man- 
ual. Daniel  6.  Pictures  of  children 
that  show  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness. 
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Suggested  Activities: 
As  teacher  retells  story  of  "Daniel 
and  His  Companions,"  children 
might  dramatize  the  part  where  all 
of  the  princes  and  rulers  appear  be- 
fore the  King,  the  signing  of  the 
death  decree,  and  casting  Daniel 
into  the  Lion's  den. 
Songi 

"God  Make  My  Life,"  Little 
Stories  in  Song." 

Lesson  42.  For  October  22,  1944 
Joseph  and  Mary  Were  Fear- 
less, Self-Reliant  and 
Resourceful 

Objective: 

To  know  that  when  we  co-operate 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  He  vAll 
always  guide  us,  and  we  will  have 
no  cause  for  fear. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
39.  Lesson  Development  in  Man- 
uel. The  Instructor  for  August, 
1942.  Matt.  2:12-23.  Jesus  The 
Christ,  pages  100-110.  Weed's,  Life 
of  Christ,  Chap.  6. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Let  the  children  tell  of  exper- 
iences they  have  had  which  proved 
they  were  fearless,  self-reliant  and 
resourceful;  e.g.,  Child  praying 
alone  or  taking  sacrament  with 
right  hand  without  being  reminded. 

Song: 

"The  World  Is  So  Lovely,"  Little 
Stories  In  Song. 

Lesson  43.   For  October  29,  1944 
Jacob's  Son,  Joseph,  Was  Fear- 
less, Self-Reliant  and 
Resourceful 
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Objective: 

To  nurture  a  faith  and  trust  in 
God  that  will  help  us  to  become 
fearless  and  self-reliant. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page 
176.  Genesis  27:17;  37.  Lesson  de- 
velopment in  Manual  gives  good  il- 
lustrations of  our  objective. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Tell  a  story  about  our  early  Pio- 
neers stressing  that  through  faith 
and  trust  in  Heavenly  Father,  they 
became  fearless,  self-reliant  and  re- 
sourceful, and  thus  overcame  diffi- 
culties that  without  God's  help 
would  have  been  insurmountable. 

Song: 

"Try"  Uttle  Stories  In  Song. 


rfufiem  — 


fufSem 

Samuel  Was  Fearless,  Self 
Reliant  and  Resourceful 

Lesson  40.   For  October  1,  1944 

Objective: 

To  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  demonstrate  self-reliance, 
fearlessness;  to  discover  how  fear- 
less, self-reliant  and  resourceful 
Samuel  was. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Picture  of  child  being  fed.  Pic- 
ture No.  14 — Nursery,  Pictures  No. 
105,  No.  106  Nursery,  Kindergar- 
ten, Primary  Set. 

Miriam  Was  Fearless,  Self-Re- 
liant AND  ReSOURCEFULL 

Lesson  41.    For  October  8,  1944 
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Objective: 

To  discover  how  we  demonstrate 
self-reliance,  resourcefulness  every 
day;  how  Miriam  did  in  taking  care 
of  Baby  Moses. 

Tools  of  Teaching'. 

Pictures  Nos.  7,  15 — Cradle  Roll 
Set.  Picture  No.  88 — ^Nursery,  Kin- 
dergarten, Primary  Set. 

Lesson  Development; 

Present  pictures  as  suggested.  Dis- 
cuss. Tell  of  instances  in  which  your 
children  have  been  fearless,  self -re 
liant  and  resourceful,  e.g.  Jane  can 
put  on  own  clothes  and  button 
them.  Larry  goes  upstairs  to  bed 
in  the  dark.  Ruth  makes  a  doll  out 
of  turkish  towels  to  amuse  baby. 

Story. 

Miriam  watched  over  her  baby 
brother.  Got  Princess  to  agree  that 
her   Mother   should  be  the   baby's 

nurse. 

Children  Are  Not  Afraid  of 
Jesus 

Lesson  42.  For  October  15,  1944 

Obiective: 

To  discover  how  children  and 
teacher  dem-oftstrates  fearlessness, 
self-reliance,  resourcefulness  in  Sun- 
day Home.  To  study  situations  in 
which  children  showed  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  Jesus. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Picture  No.  10— Cradle  Roll  Set. 
Other  pictures  as  listed  in  Manual. 

Story: 

Present  and  discuss  pictures  in 
which  appear  Jesus  and  children. 


Jesus  and  the  Animals  Were 
Not  Afraid  of  Each  Other 

Lesson  43.  For  October  22,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  how  we  demonstrate 
fearlessness,  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness with  animals,  reptiles, 
insects;  also  the  friendliness  of  Je- 
sus and  animals. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  Nos.  5,  6 — Cradle  Roll 
Set.  Pictures  Nos.  3,  96,  Nursery, 
Kindergarten,  Primary  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Present  and  discuss  pictures  as 
suggested  or  other  pictures.  Tell 
of  instances  wherein  people,  espe- 
cially children  exhibit  friendliness 
and  kindness  toward  animals.  If 
possible  let  it  be  of  people  and  ani- 
mals they  know. 

Story: 

Jesus  and  animals  felt  friendly 
toward  each  other.  Note  in  manual 
how  and  when  they  showed  their 
love  without  fear. 

Jesus  Asked  Permission  to 
Borrow  A  Donkey 

Lesson  44.  For  October  29^  1944 

Objective: 

To  decide  what  we  shotdd  do 
when  we  wish  to  use  the  personal 
property  of  another  and  how  we 
shtotdd  take  care  of  it. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Your  children  and  objects  that 
they  own.  Picture  No.  52,  Nursery, 
Kindergarten,  Primary  Set. 
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WAG 
The  reason  a  dog  has  so  many 
friends    is    that    his    tail    wags   in- 
stead of  his  tongue. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

MARCH 
"What  is  it,  Julia,  that  conies  in 
like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb?" 
"Father." 

— Thesaurus  of  Humor 

SLOW 
"Have  you  forgotten  that  five 
dollars  you  owe  me?" 

"Certainly  not.    Didn't  you  see 

me  try  to  dodge  into  that  doorway." 

— The  Think  Tank 

UNSOLVED 
"Man     is     wonderful.      He     has 
learned  to  fly  like  a  bird." 

"Yes,  but  he  hasn't  learned   to 
sit  on  barbed-wire  fence." 

— The  Think  Tank 

PALS 

Brown:     "Did     you     fish     with 
flies?" 

Gray  (back  from  camping  holi- 
day):  "Fish  with  them?  We 
fished  with  them,  camped  with 
them,  ate  with  them,  slept  with 
them." 

— Railway  Employees  Journal 
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PRELUDE 
The  reason  roosters  crow  before 
anyone  is  up  is  because  they  won't 
dare  open   their  mouths  after   the 
hens  awaken. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

WHERE? 
"Aren't  you  going  to  summer  in 
the  country?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  simmer  in  the 
city." 

— Thesaurus  of  Humor 

BLOW 
I  bought  a  wooden  whistle,  and 
it  wooden  whistle.  I  bought  a  steel 
whistle,  and  it  steel  wooden  whistle. 
And  I  bought  a  lead  whistle,  and 
the  steel  wooden  lead  me  whistle. 
I  bought  a  tin  whistle.  Now  I  tin 
whistle  all  the  time. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

ABSORBING  BUSINESS 
New  Missionary:     "Can  you  tell 
me  what  became  of  my  predeces- 
sor?" 

Cannibal   Chief:     "He   made   a 
trip  into  the  interior." 

— Railway  Employees  Journal 

DEFINITION 
"Wliat's  capital  and  labor?" 
"Well,  suppose  I  loaned  you  two 
dollars,  that's  capital.    When  I  try 
to  get  it  back,  that's  labor." 

"A"  PLUS 
Teacher:  "What  is  a  comet,  John- 
ny?" 

Johnny:  "A  star  with  a  tail." 
Teacher:  "That's  right.  Can  you 
name  one?" 

Johnny:  "Mickey  Mouse." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


Melchizedek  Priesthood  members  shoveled  dirt  and  pushed  wheel- 
barrows to  assist  the  building  construction.  When  the  walls  were  up, 
Aaronic  Priesthood  boys  cleaned  off  the  premises. 

Less  than  three  years  after  its  beginning,  the  chapel  was  paid  for  and 
completed,  with  a  pipe  organ,  landscaping,  carpeted  floors,  and  16  class- 
rooms. Bishop  Horace  B.  Richards  presided  over  the  ward  during  these 
years. 

Stratford's  Sunday  School  has  a  weekly  attendance  of  approximately 
3  50,  including  a  flourishing  Junior  Sunday  School.  Elder  Warren  E.  Pugh 
is  superintendent  and  Zoe  Copenhaver  is  secretary.  Her  monthly  reports, 
complete,  neat  and  punctual,  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  Church. 

Stratford's  yellow  brick  chapel,  with  flashes  of  buff  flagstone,  is 
an  imposing  symbol  of  the  vigor  in  Mormonism  today. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


TEACHER   TRAINING 
H.    Aldous    Dixon, 

Chairman 
Lei  and    H.    Monson 
A.     Parley    Bates 
William    P.    Miller 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit    de    Jong, 

Chairman 
William    M.    McKay 
George    A.    Holt 
Joseph    Christenson 
J.     Holman    Waters 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.    William    Lund 

Chairman 
Thomas  L.    Martin 
Archibald    F.    Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl     F.     Eyring, 

Chairman 
Don    B.    Colton, 
William    E.    Berrett 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments . 

ADVANCED    SENIORS 
Lynn   S.   Richards, 

Chairman 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Joseph    K.    Nicholes 


SENIORS 

M.   Lynn    Bennion, 

Chairman 
Ralph   B.   Keeler 
David   Lawrence    McKay 

ADVANCED    JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.   Bennett, 

Chairman 
Wendell    J.    Ashton 
Kenneth  S.    Bennion 
Edith    Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same    as    Advanced 
Juniors) 
2ND    INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon    B.    Hinckley, 
Chairman 


Inez    Witbeck 
Nellie    H.   Kuhn 

JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Reuben   D.   Law, 
Co-prdinator 

1ST   INTERMEDIATE 
Marion    G.    Merkley, 

Chairman 
Lucy    G.    Sperry 
Melba   Glade 

PRIMARY 

Margaret   Ipson, 

Chairman 
Phyllis    D.    Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna    Call, 
Chairman 
Claribel  W.   Aldous 

NURSERY 

Marie   Fox    Felt 
Chairman 


MISSION   SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don    B.    Colton, 
A.    William    Lund 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up    and    Follow-np) 

George  A.    Holt, 
Thomas   L.    Martin 
A.    Parley    Bates 
Inez    Witbeck 
David  Lawrence   McKay 

ENLISTMENT 

J.    Holman    Waters, 
George   A.    Holt 
Lucy    G.    Sperry 


Special  Committees 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS 
Earl    J.     Glade, 
Wendell   J.   Ashton. 
Gordon  B.   Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell    J.   Ashton. 
An  tone    K,    Romney 
J.    Holman  Waters 
Lorna    Call 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard   R.    Driggs, 
Adam    S.    Bennion 
Antone    Ki    Romney 
Eva   May   Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander     Schrciner, 


Vernon    J.    LeeMaster 
Marian    Cornwall 

COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland   H.   Monson, 
Book    of    Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old    Testament 

Carl     F.     Eyring, 

New    Testament 

,    A.    William    Lund 

Church     History 

Archibald   F.   Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don    B.    Colton 
Church    Doctrine 
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STRATFORD  WARD  CHAPEL 
(Salt  Lake  City) 

The  Church  continues  to  spread  and  grow.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were   105  stakes.    Today  there  are   148. 

Typical  of  this  vine-hke  growth  is  Stratford  "Ward  (Highland  Stake) 
in  southeast  Salt  Lake  City,  in  an  area  which  a  decade  ago  was  a  field 
of  sun-bleached  June  grass  with  a  scattering  of  wild  alfalfa  and  sunflowers. 

Stratford  Ward  was  organized  seven  years  ago  with  about  700  mem- 
bers. Today  there  are  more  than  one  thousand,  and  one  other  ward  and 
three-fourths  of  another  have  been  created  out  of  the  original  Stratford! 

From  the  beginning,  young  people  have  predominated  Stratford's 
membership.  Its  present  bishop,  Elder  Barr  Moss,  is  in  his  thirties,  as 
are  all  bishops  in  the  stake,  except  one,  who  is  in  his  early  forties. 

When  the  Mormon  Pioneers  built  chapels  they  went  to  the  hills: 
pushed  out  logs  and  rocks.  The  frontier  is  gone,  but  Stratford  Ward's 
beautiful  chapel  is  a  monument  to  modern  pioneering  in  the  Church.  The 
ward's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  building  was  fixed  at  $27,000  (40  percent 
of  the  total  cost.)  With  dances,  banquets,  horse  shows,  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  a  minstrel  show,  a  concert,  and  a  carnival,  funds 
streamed  in  and  friendships  grew.  The  Sunday  School  sponsored  a  brick 
drive:  ten  cents  buying  a  brick  to  go  into  the  rising  structure. 

— More  on  other  side 


